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Iris usual to say that the war ended in 1919. If, as we have 
daimed in speech and in written words, in books and upon the 
war memorials, the war was a struggle between might and right, 
a war ‘ to end war,’ a clash between two fundamentally opposed 
conceptions of world governance, then to say that the war ended 
it 1919 is to say a lie. In 1919 the war changed its outward 
appearance, but below the surface the conflict between nationalism 
and internationalism has been raging all these long post-war years. 
Sometimes the battlefield has been Washington, sometimes 
London or Paris, more often Geneva. But now, after eighteen 
years, we seem to have reached the decisive moment in the 
struggle. We are at the turning-point of the drama of which 
the events of 1914-1918 were but a bloody prologue. We stand 
to-day at the parting of the ways, and it seems impossible to 
escape the conclusion that within the next few months, perhaps 
even weeks, decisions upon which will depend the fate of ourselves 
andour children must be taken. The compromises and wrigglings 
are becoming harder and harder within the contracting space 
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between the issues of Peace or War. Which is it to be, Peace or 
War? That is the question we must now answer. 

In 1914 the groupings of the Powers assumed the existence of 
two worlds living uneasily side by side, opposed to each other, so 
that where one gained the other lost. The assumption was false, 
There were not two worlds ; there was one world whose economic 
unity was becoming more definite with each step forward of 
material progress. This false assumption landed us in a war 
which became a world war, and this fact proved that a stage had 
been reached in human history when it was impossible to cut off 
national noses without spiting one’s own international face. In 
1919 the wise men of the earth were gathered together at Versailles. 
They were, so to speak, on the bridge of the ship of Civilisation. 
Their vessel lay wallowing and waterlogged in the confused cross- 
swell which was the aftermath of the typhoon. Then from the 
steerage, tenanted by the starving inhabitants of Central Europe, 
came cries of distress and threats of disturbance, whilst near to the 
vessel, not then perhaps too far off to be quite out of touch, 
floated a raft of Russians—people who had abandoned the ship 
to try new methods of navigation. From this collection of 
mariners two groups arose—the master mariners, or ‘ Big Five,’ 
as they were named, and the others. These latter were dismissed 
to the lower bridge ; there were already four captains too many 
on monkey’s island. The master mariners were confronted with 
the task of reconstructing the vessel, but first she must be got 
into port, or, to put the matter less nautically, the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris had to do something, and do it quickly, in order 
to prevent an economic collapse, and it also had to decide upon 
the principles which should govern the reconstruction of the post- 
war world. It is the tragedy of our times that the short-term 
and the long-term policies were inevitably dealt with at the same 
moment. 

As regards the long-term policy, there were two extreme 
courses open to the statesmen who made the Peace Settlement. 
On the one hand, it was possible to proceed on the assumption 
that the war had not been an event of fundamental importance, 
that the post-war world should be organised and operated as 
before along the principles of nationalism, of alliances, of group- 
ings. That was the view of Clemenceau. On the other hand, it 
was possible to proceed on the assumption that the war had been 
unique, that it had altered everything, that it marked a turning- 
point in human affairs, and that the post-war world should be 
organised and operated in accordance with novel principles, such 
as those of internationalism and close co-operation between 
national States in defence of moral standards publicly set up as 
guides to conduct. This was the view of President Wilson. 
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In between Mammon and God stood Great Britain and Lloyd 
George, and such are the abilities of our people in the art of 
compromising that when the Peace Treaty was signed it ‘was 
observed that, though Mammon had drafted the Reparation 
clauses, Wilson (as God’s agent on earth) had been allowed to 
write the League Covenant into the document. He had also 


written these words : 
PART V. 


NAVAL, MILITARY AND AIR CLAUSES. 
In order io vender possible the initiation of a general limitation of arma- 
ments of all nations,’ Germany undertakes strictly to observe the military, 
naval and air clauses which follow. 


It is easy to be wise after the event, and it is difficult to see 
how the British Government could then have acted differently, 
for it was both the strength and the weakeness of our policy that 
we were obsessed with the extreme importance of ending the 
state of war as rapidly as possible and so avoiding the great col- 
lapse of Europe. A bad settlement was better than no settlement. 
The compromise of Versailles between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism postponed the collapse; it gave Europe breathing’ 
space, but, though the fact was not recognised at the time, it was 
only a temporary measure, for the settlement was naturally 
looked upon as something permanent, or at all events as per- 
manent as anything can be in human affairs. Clemenceau and 
Wilson are dead and lie in their neglected and half-forgotten 
gtaves, but the spirits of their policies still contend for the mastery 
in world affairs. Up and down the fortunes of the battle have 
swayed. Locarno, Germany’s admission to the League, the 
Kellogg Pact, are waved aloft on the banners of the forward- 
looking men. ‘ Pieces of paper,’ declare those whose hearts are 
back to ‘ 1914 and all that,’ and they point to Japan’s policy in the 
Far East, to the Nazi movement in Germany, to General von 
Schleicher, to the Disarmament Conference. The realists say, 
and their voices are growing louder: ‘ This post-war world of 
covenants, of pacts, of high ideals and gentlemanly behaviour in 
the conduct of international affairs, is a facade and a sham 
unrelated to the facts.’ Are they right or wrong? If they are 
right, then the sooner the truth of their contention is openly 
recognised the better for all of us. A League of Nations which is a 
fraud is worse than no league, for it stands in the way of the crea- 
tion of the real thing. If they are wrong, then it is of vital and 
immediate importance to prove beyond all doubt that the post- 
war world is a league world, something radically different from 
the pre-war world. This issue can only be settled by reference to 
atest case, for it is according to what happens when a practical 

: 1 Italics mine.—S.K.-H. 
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problem comes up for solution that world public opinion will 
pronounce judgment. 

The issue is so tremendous and of such unparalleled i importance 
to humanity that it is small wonder that men have shrunk from 
facing the facts for as long as possible, but at last we can wriggle 
no longer—unless, indeed, the whole case for the league world is 
to be allowed to go by default. We must now decide what is to 
be done about the test case of Disarmament, and one might add 
the Sino-Japanese dispute. I am dealing in these pages with the 
disarmament question, so I will say no more about the Sino- 
Japanese dispute beyond observing that it would never have 
arisen if Japan had not believed that the writing on the wall had 
appeared at Geneva, and that if the European Powers can solve 
the disarmament question, Japan will waste no time in following 
the prevailing fashion. 

Solve disarmanent, and it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that you solve everything, for such an event would push the 
world over the dead centre upon which it is stuck at present. 
It would lead us out from our ‘ wanderings between two worlds— 
one dead, the other powerless to be born.’ In saying that the solu- 
tion of the disarmament problem is to turn the key in the door 
which stands between us and a reasonably assured prospect of 
peace, I wish it to be well understood that I do not think that 
armaments cause wars. Wars are made in the hearts of men, and 
armed forces are but the outward and visible symptoms of inward 
and hidden fears. The reduction of armaments is chiefly 
important as a sign that fear has been conquered. It is the 
conquest of fear which is the difficult task. When the French 
cry aloud for security they cry with the voice of fear. It is an 
understandable fear, a real fear, a genuine and mortal appre- 
hension. I also should be afraid if, with the assistance of the 
spectators, I had knocked out a heavy-weight boxer and found 
myself sitting on his body and the giant began to stir and at the 
same time the spectators, especially the British and American 
spectators, began to drift away. In so far as the war was a 
Franco-German affair, the weakest nation won, and has been 
afraid of the consequences of victory ever since that moment in 
1919 when Germany’s representatives drained the cup of humilia- 
tion at Versailles. 

Fear is a bad counsellor, and it is impossible to blame the 
French for their continuous attempts, in and out of conferences, 
with and without allies, to keep the German giant prostrate. 
But consciousness has returned to the giant ; he stirs, he stretches, 
he threatens to burst asunder the cords which were bound upon 
him at the moment of his defeat. Many Frenchmen have said to 

e, ‘ You British do not know the Germans ; they are not like 
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other people.’ It is always difficult to explain to a Frenchman 
that the inconvenient thing about the Germans is that they are 
exactly like other peoples in their determination to revolt against 
being treated as the depressed classes of Europe. The German 
demand for equality resembles the French demand for security, 
insomuch as it is a passionate outcry, an emotion, not a coldly 
calculated political move. It is not a demand which can be 
satisfied by legal arguments. The German attitude on armaments 
is the product of genuine mass emotion on a nation-wide scale, and 
such movements, if not satisfied at an early stage in their develop- 
ment, feed on their own fat and soon become quite unmanageable. 
It was the constant preoccupation, first of Stresemann, then of 
Briining, to keep in check the German sentimental revolt against 
her inferior status, whilst they laboured to obtain substantial 
concessions on the Rhine and in regard to reparations. Briand 
and Stresemann had this much in common, that each was 
perpetually struggling with a public opinion which endeavoured 
to prevent the two statesmen from keeping step. France was 
always pulling Briand back; Germany was always pushing 
Stresemann forwards, There were moments when the two states- 
men took a few steps side by side—one notable occasion being 
when they marched up to Locarno and were simultaneously 
presented with a British guarantee which has never been under- 
stood by the British public. Briand and Stresemann went to 
their graves worn out by their efforts to achieve the impossible. 
They were bound to fail because they were attempting to 
perpetuate the compromise which Great Britain had initiated at 
Versailles—the compromise between French security based on 
pre-war notions, and German security based on League ideals. 
They were bound to fail because the possibility, the justification 
for the compromise, had passed away. The immediate post-war 
economic crisis had been overcome, world production in general, 
and even European production in particular, had overtaken the 
pre-war figures and the 1930 economic crisis was still below the 
horizon. 

When Briand and Stresemann disappeared and the Nazi 
movement was conceived the stage was set for that last act in the 
post-war drama whose climax is now at hand. We are to-day— 
and I make no apologies for repeating the statement—at the 
parting of the ways. Is it to be peace or war ? It is in one sense 
a great misfortune that this momentous decision must be taken 
during a fierce economic crisis, for men are more pessimistic 
to-day than they were in 1919. In those days the difficulties 
before us were seen to be immense, but at least the goal was clear. 
We were trying to reconstruct the world and the British compro- 
mise between Clemenceau and Wilson had defined that it was to 
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be a pre-war world modified by the addition of the League. »\We 
were like men at the foot of a great mountain whose precipices 
were formidable but whose summit could be seen. Thirteen years 
have passed—we have laboured in vain. The compromise is seen 
in retrospect to have been impossible even as a semi-permanent 
measure ; the mountain top was a mirage. We are now like 
men in the flatness of an immense desert ; we know not whether'to 
go east, west, north or south, so we camp where we are, which is 
neither the pre-war nor the post-war world. But, as recent events 
have shown, to camp where we are soon means that the familiar 
slums of the pre-war world begin to appear. The wretched 
proceedings of the Disarmament Conference have provided 4 
masterly example of static mobility, with the result that the 
ordinary man, upon whose views everything ultimately depends, 
has become first bewildered and then apathetic. He is beginning 
to feel that disarmament is like the weather, something whichiit 
might be nice to control, but which is in fact beyond human 
control. He is losing sight of the distinction between thunder and 
lightning as acts of God and bombardments as acts of men. » At 
this time of economic crisis it is difficult to persuade people that 
forward movement is essential if we are to avert disaster. The 
strain of the crisis has made men and their Governments very 
timid, fearful of enterprise both economic and political, and fear 
has routed hope. Nevertheless, the move must be made. By 


whom? By what methods ? 


By whom ? 

France or Germany cannot see the international scene for the 
dust of national excitement., Each is convinced that it has 4 
perfectly reasonable case and is sitting tight. Neither can appre 
ciate that the logical result of an adherence to their present 
policies must be the negation of that security which is the purpose 
of those policies. There are left the United States of America and 
Great Britain. The United States of America’s heart is in the 
right place, but the Americans are bad at translating ideals into 
practical politics. The peculiarities of their Constitution make it 
difficult for the Executive of the United States of America to act 
rapidly and decisively in foreign affairs. They suspect Europe and 
are suspected by Europe. There remains Great Britain, a European. 
and a world Power. We can talk European and understand 
American. We havea National Government ; we have balanced 
our Budget. Our prestige stands high, and once again the pessi- 
mists who predicted the downfall of Great Britain have been 
confounded. We have behind us a long tradition in the business 
of leadership. We said, ‘ Industry is a good thing,’ and the world 
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followed our lead. We said that sport was a good thing, and the 
world took to sport. From high finance by day to the dinner 
jacket by night we have set fashions, and we have been successful 
because we have not bothered to look over our shoulders in order 
to see who followed. When we cease to lead the world, then 
indeed will our star be setting, and all over the globe men are 
looking to us to-day and asking themselves the question, ‘ What 
is\Great Britain going todo?’ We are the object of many last 
hopes. If we are ready and willing to discharge our traditional 
function and give the world the leadership it sadly lacks, how 
should we set about the business ? Successful leadership involves 
the application of certain principles. The actions of a leader 
must be rapid and decisive, for this upsets the doubting and 
compromising minds; his actions must be simple and easily 
understood so as to give no grounds for argument as to what he 
really means to do ; his actions must be dramatic so as to appeal 
to the imagination. 

The simplest way in which to explain how I believe those 
principles might be applied in practice at the present time is to 
quote the draft of a State document (not hitherto published). 
It is a memorandum intended to be the basis of.a speech by the 
Prime Minister. It is important that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
should make this speech at the Disarmament Conference, for this 
would not be an occasion upon which the frigorific products of 


eminent legal minds would be appropriate. 


MEMORANDUM 
His Majesty’s Government being gravely concerned at the 
slow rate of progress which has marked the proceedings of the 
Disarmament Conference, and being convinced that if it should 
break down the immediate result would be a revival of competition 
in national armaments with all the grave consequences to which 
7 conditions must lead, have decided to initiate action as 
WS : 

| His Majesty’s Government propose, subject to one condition, 
to proceed forthwith to the reduction of the forces of Great 
Britain to, the level set forth in the Hoover Plan, It is intended 
that the British programme of reduction to this level be completed 
by January 1, 1935. The sole condition which must be fulfilled 
if His Majesty’s Government is to carry out this proposal is that 
the German Government shall give Great Britain an undertaking 
that, though His Majesty's Government are prepared to accept 
unreservedly the German claim to equality of status in arma- 
ments, Germany will not, up to January I, 1935, make use of that 
equality in order to increase her armaments beyond their present 
level, His Majesty’s Government feel that in return for the 
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unilateral reduction. which Great Britain will make under this 
plan, it is entitled to expect the co-operation of the German 
Government in refraining from increasing the total quantity of 
armaments in the world. 

As regards the United States of America, His Majesty's 
Government content themselves with noting that in introducing 
his proposals President Hoover observed : ‘ These proposals are 
simple and direct. It is folly for the world to go on breaking its 
back over military expenses, and the United States is willing to 
take a share of responsibility by making definite proposals that 
will relieve the world.’ His Majesty’s Government express the 
hope that the United States of America may also be willing to 
co-operate with Great Britain in sharing such risks as exist in 
unilateral disarmament to the level of the Hoover Plan. 

As regards France, His Majesty’s Government recognise the 
extreme anxiety on the part of the French Government for 
security, an anxiety which has not been sensibly allayed by the 
Locarno Treaties or the Kellogg-Briand Pact. Since the French 
Government holds the view, contrary to that held by the British 
Government, that security should be based on armaments, Great 
Britain, whilst warmly welcoming any French proposal to co- 
operate in the plan to reduce to the Hoover level, will in no 
sense be disappointed if French anxiety for security makes such 
co-operation impossible. 

Similarly, Great Britain recognises that the action of Italy is 
likely to depend upon the nature of the action taken by France. 

In conclusion, His Majesty’s Government desire to point out 
that reduction to the level of the Hoover Plan by 1935 can only 
be considered as an instalment of disarmament. If, as it is hoped 
will be the case, the United States of America and Great Britain 
are at the Hoover level by 1935, whilst Germany is still at her 
present level, it is intended that upon that date France and Italy 
be invited to reduce to the level of the Hoover Plan by 1938. ‘If 
France agrees to this proposal, it is suggested that the United 
States and Great Britain might agree to reduce armaments from 
the Hoover level to the German level between 1935 and 1938, and 
that by 1938 France and Italy be invited to reduce to the level 
of the United States, Great Britain, and Germany by 1941. 


I will conclude this article by offering some comments upon the 
plan outlined in that imaginary document. From the general 
point of view I claim that the plan would be dramatic and striking. 
It would cause a stir throughout the world and rally-to its support 
all those who believe that bold measures are necessary in a crisis. 
Secondly, if carried through it would result in the virtual abolition 
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of armaments within nine years. I attach considerable import- 
ance to this time factor, because year by year those who know 
what war means are passing away. The saving of money 
during this period would be immense, and would materially assist 
the world’s economic recovery. 

From the particular point of view it will be simpler to consider 
the plan from national angles. First, the United States of 
America. The Americans want disarmament, but are afraid of 
being ‘had for mugs’ in this business. The fact that Great 
Britain was in the same boat would reassure them, and they could 
not fail to feel pleased that it was their plan which we had chosen 
as the practical method of advance. Next, the point of view of 
France. The French would be on the horns of a dilemma. On 
the one hand, it would be impossible for them to deny that the 
plan would give them a full measure of security according to the 
French thesis, but, on the other hand, the fact that France was 
practically being told by 120,000,000 Americans, 70,000,000 
Germans, and 43,000,000 British that these 233,000,000 of people 
quite understood that the 40,000,000 French were full of fear, 
and must be given special concessions for the sake of their nerves, 
would be extremely displeasing to a nation which justly prides 
itself upon its position in the vanguard of Western civilisation. 
France would feel isolated, and the fact that her isolation left her 
sitting on the sharp rock of heavy armaments expenditure amidst 
a falling tide of disarmament would not, I believe, be thought 
very consoling in France. For, no matter how great might be the 
superiority in armaments of France vis-a-vis the disarmament 
bloc of the United States of America, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many (and, in fact, the difference would not be extraordinary), 
40,000,000 people need more than armaments to impose their will 
upon 233,000,000 people. I believe that the first French reaction 
to the proposed plan would be one of incredulity, of conviction 
that there was a catch in it somewhere, but that within a year 
of its practical application the French, partly through economic 
necessity, partly through fear of isolation, would insist upon their 
right to disarm as much as anyone else. I recommend that this 
French demand be resisted as much as possible, and that we press 
the French to remain armed until they are quite convinced that 
if they join the United States, Germany, and Great Britain they 
will not suddenly feel insecure. We must continue to impress 
upon the French that we thoroughly understand and make all 
allowances for the fact that France is in a very nervous state of 
mind. 

Next, the British point of view. How does the plan affect 
this country ? The Hoover Plan affects Great Britain approxi- 
mately as follows: To take the Navy first. As regards the 
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heaviest ships—that is, warships of over 10,000 tons that. are 
forbidden to Germany—Mr. Hoover's proposal abolishes one in 
every three, so far as the British, the American, and the Japanese 
navies are concerned. A word about the aircraft carriers. So 
far as the British Navy is concerned, it means that the oldest of 
our carriers, the Argus, disappears in 1936 instead of disappearing 
by 1938 at latest. In regard to 8-inch gun cruisers, there is no 
change so far as the British Navy is concerned from the agreement 
reached at the London Conference. We have all the 8-inch gun 
cruisers that we have built and that are permitted to us by the 
London Conference. The Americans, on the other hand, are 
forbidden by the Hoover proposals to build the extra three out 
of the eighteen against our fifteen that the London Conference 
proposals permit. Then as regards 6-inch gun cruisers, the 
adoption of the Hoover proposal means that instead of building 
another thirteen cruisers of about 6500 or 7000 tons (Leander 
class cruisers) between now and the end of 1936, we build none; 
but we do not scrap any ships that we would not have to scrap 
under the London Treaty. As regards submarines, we do not 
scrap any ships that we would not have to scrap under the London 
Treaty. But we cannot build 17,000 tons of new submarines 
before the end of 1936, which we could do under the London 
Treaty. As regards destroyers and flotilla leaders, we do not 
scrap any ships that we would not have to scrap under the 
London Treaty. But while the London Treaty would allow us 
to build 90,000 tons of new construction not yet laid down before 
the end of 1936, the Hoover proposal would only allow us to build 
60,000 tons. If Mr. Hoover’s plan were accepted, the total saving 
to the British taxpayer for new naval construction alone would 
exceed about {40,000,000 in the next four-years. In regard to the 
Army, tanks, chemical warfare, and large-calibre guns would be 
abolished, but there would be no change in the personnel of the 
armies of the British Empire. In regard to the Air Force, there 
will be a substantial cut, because the bombing ’planes disappear. 

From the technical point of view the risk to us in the adoption 
of the plan lies in our material inferiority vis-a-vis France in the 
period 1932-1935. This I am prepared to risk. With the United 
States of America and Germany at my side I am not much afraid 
of French bombing ’planes or French submarines. I am at all 
events very much more afraid of the inevitable consequences of a 
breakdown of the disarmament movement. On the other side 
of the picture, I feel that the action recommended to the British 
Government would enormously strengthen our prestige through- 
out the world and might do much to create the psychological 
conditions necessary for the solution of the world economic crisis. 
It would also strengthen the ties between Great Britain and the 
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United States of America and rally to our support all the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Next, the German point of view. In my plan Germany 
is given that legal equality in armaments which is absolutely 
essential to the satisfaction of German national pride. On the 
other hand, although Germany must promise not to build up 
armaments between 1932 and 1935, would this be looked on as an 
evil in Germany? I believe not. The economic situation is so 
serious that most Germans would be delighted to have a good 
excuse to refrain from taking advantage of her newly acquired 
equality of status. Moreover, the promise to abstain for three 
years from increasing armaments is to be rewarded by the spec- 
tacle of the United States of America and Great Britain receding 
from the French level and descending towards the German level. 
Germans will feel that at last they are in good company and no 
longer the outcast of Europe. I admit that a distinguished 
German with whom I discussed the plan said to me: ‘A year 
ago I felt confident that the whole of Germany would have 
accepted your idea of a stand-still agreement, but now I am not 
sure that we should not have to have a few samples of the for- 
bidden armaments, a tank or two, a submarine or so.’ If he is 
right—but for technical reasons I think the German military 
experts would not approve of this waste of money—then I suggest 
that as Great Britain reduces to the level of the Hoover Plan, we 
sell some of our superfluous material to Germany. 

There remain to be considered the positions of Japan and 
Russia. As regards Japan, she can be safely ignored for the time 
being. ‘ But,’ it may be said, ‘ surely this is a strange argument 
just when Japan is causing so much trouble by her actions in 
Manchuria.’ The explanation of my theory that Japan’s attitude 
towards the proposed disarmament plan is not of much consequence 
lies in the facts of the Japanese economic situation, which is 
about as bad as it can be. It is because the internal situation in 
Japan is so serious that the Japanese militarists have staked all 
upon Asiatic adventures ; we can safely leave Japan to learn a 
lesson in Manchuria which, for the time being, will effectually 
prevent her playing much part in the larger field of world affairs. 
If Japan is up to her neck in Manchuria, Russia is up to her waist 
in the Five-Year Plan, and can be safely left there for the next 
three years, even if the Soviet Government does entertain the 
grandiose plans of armed assault on Western Europe with which 
they are credited in some quarters. On the other hand, the 
Soviet have always declared their readiness to disarm, and it is 
at least worth noting that no one has ever dared to call the 
Russian bluff in this matter, if bluff it is. ; 

In conclusion, I must note the fact that a section of public 
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opinion in this country will criticise the proposed plan on the 
ground that it is not practical politics. These people will say, 
with justice, that up to the present we have dene our share of 
disarmament, and perhaps more than our share. Looking at the 
problem from the point of view of multilateral action, I agree with 
these critics. From this point of view we have done our best, 
but multilateral action has not solved the problem, and it is there- 
fore a matter of no practical importance whether or not we have 
done more or less than other nations in the course of efforts which 
have been fruitless. There is, I believe, general agreement that 
if the problem is not solved the world will be heading straight for 
disaster. Multilateral methods have failed; unilateral methods 
must be the subject of experiment. Unilateral methods pre- 
suppose leadership, and I have explained why we are the only 
people strong enough, sure enough of ourselves, and sufficiently 
experienced to give the world the lead, for lack of which it stands 
in peril. I am not, I hope, a spineless, watery-blooded idealist 
of the ‘ my-country-always-wrong ’ school of thought. On the 
contrary, I incline to the view that we have certain unique 
qualities which enable us to accomplish tasks beyond the powers 
of many of the nations. Nor am I incapable of assessing the 
technical risks of the plan recommended in this article. In the 
course of a naval career which included experience at both the 
naval and mili‘ary staff colleges, and in various staff jobs ashore 
and afloat, it was necessarily my business to study war and 
Imperial defence This Review is not the place in which to enter 
into a technical defence of the plan, so I must content myself 
by saying that it can be adequately defended against the criticisms 
of those who may believe that its inevitable result would be to 
leave us for three years at the mercy of French armaments. 

If the plan is not practical politics, is it to be understood that 
another world war is practical politics ? The Zulus have a saying, 
‘ If we go backwards we die ; if we go forwards we die: let us go 
forwards and die!’ It may be that our present civilisation is 
doomed whether we go forwards or backwards, but at least let us 
go forwards and find out whether or not that means the death 
which is surely awaiting us if we go backwards, 


STEPHEN Ki1NG-HALL. 
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IS A NATIONAL GOVERNMENT STILL 
NECESSARY ? 


BEFORE proceeding to answer this question it is necessary to 
emphasise the fact that this country certainly wanted a National 
Government at the time of its formation last August. No one 
can or would deny that the dramatic change which involved the 
resignation of the Labour Government and the substitution of a 
National Government under the leadership of Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Baldwin, and Sir Herbert Samuel was welcomed by the vast 
majority of the people. But I hold that there was no just cause 
for the subsequent General Election. I still regard this as a crime 
committed against the national interest by a combination of 
party zeal and personal ambition. It was—and Viscount Snow- 
den’s letter of resignation is conclusive proof of this—mainly the 
work of men who, in their hearts, had already declared against any 
‘national’ solution of our problems, and were resolved in any 
case on a policy of Protection ; whilst the strenuous, and it might 
have been successful, efforts of those who opposed them were at 
the last moment rendered futile by unexpected defections. We 
Liberals were not quite so simple-minded as to be ignorant of 
this Protectionist plot. But when, despite all the efforts of Sir 
Herbert Samuel and his followers, an election was forced on the 
country, we were the more determined to form part of the new 
Government in order to ensure that Liberal and Free Trade 
principles should have some representation. 

We wanted a National Government, and the country elected a 
National Government, or, rather, what it expected to function as 
a National Government. The way things had been manceuvred, 
nothing could prevent the Conservatives from forming the great 
Majority ; but it was only ‘ die-hard’ Conservatives who voted 
simply Conservative. The vast majority of the people voted 
National. I admit that Protection was to some extent the issue, 
but not, apart from a few rare instances, as a partisan policy : 
rather was it proffered as one policy to be duly considered in the 
effort to find a national solution. I myself stood openly as a 
Liberal Free Trader, ready to bring my own principles to the test 
of the national emergency, and also ready, as I promised my 
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Conservative supporters, to give honest consideration to Con- 
servative proposals. Nevertheless, in the interests of the nation, 
I only pledged myself to support the National Government on an 
agreed policy. I had almost as many Labour supporters as Con- 
servative, and many of those with whom I talked had always 


voted Labour hitherto, and still remained Labour; but they 


believed that only a National Government could deal with the 
situation. 

The electorate certainly voted National, for that was what 
the leaders of all the parties had asked them to do. I quote again 
from Viscount Snowden’s letter of resignation : 


I helped to the best of my powers to secure the unprecedented National 
victory at the polls last autumn. I did this on your [the Prime Minister's] 
assurance and that of Mr. Baldwin that a National Government reinforced 
by a popular mandate would work only in the national interests and would 
not be used for party purposes and policy. I accepted the declaration in 
which you said : 

‘ So far as I am personally concerned I am not going to be run by any 
party. It may be they [the Conservatives] might try to put something 
over us. Iam not their man.’ 


Mr. Baldwin himself bears out the fact that the electorate voted 
National. Last November, when the election was well over, he 
declared at the Guildhall : ‘ We are a National Government. The 
Cabinet and Administration consists of members of all parties, 
none of whom has shed his party allegiance.’ And still more 
striking was his admission made in the House of Commons: as 
recently as May 26 that many seats in the Midlands and the 
North would never have been won by merely Conservative ‘can- 
didates; and he referred to ‘the force of Lord Snowden’s 
speeches and broadcasts in helping to win seats which we should 
never have won.’ Many Conservative back-benchers take the 
same view. Thus, Mr. Gurney Braithwaite, M.P. for Hills- 
borough, declared in the House of Commons on July 13: ‘If 
we were given one mandate more than another, it was this; 
“When you get to Westminster, pool your brains ; if necessary, 
forget all_your own shibboleths and doctrines ; adopt any remedy 
you like to get us through our difficulties and towards better 
times.” ’ 

This National Government has in certain important matters 
so far justified its existence. Precisely because of its national 
character it has been able to accomplish all those measures which 
have proved beneficial to the country as a whole. The Budget 
has been. balanced; stern, and therefore unpopular, economies 
have been enforced; borrowing for the Unemployment Fund 
has been stopped; the important Lausanne Agreement, which 
puts an end to reparations, has been reached; the great War 
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Loan conversion has been successfully accomplished, and the 
threat to our national credit has been removed. I have yet to 
meet any responsible person who would venture to hold that such 
important measures as these could have been carried out by any 
party Government. For these a National Government was an 
absolute necessity. 

Other measures, however, have been taken by this Govern- 
ment which have led to the resignation of Sir Herbert Samuel and 
other Liberal Ministers, thereby modifying the national character 
of the Government very considerably. These measures are the 
work of those who have been resolved throughout on transforming 
this into a Protectionist country. I will not go so far as to say 
that all these extreme Protectionists have deliberately betrayed 
the mandate given to them by the country; it may be that a 
misunderstanding of the word ‘ National’ has encouraged them 
in their one-sided view of the situation and their preposterously 
one-eyed remedies: Any intelligent man should have known that 
the words ‘ National Government ’ were used to denote an all- 
party Government—a Government, that is, where all parties, 
regardless of party advantages, would pool their ideas for the 
common good. But these Protectionists have taken National to 
mean Nationalistic, or, at the most, Imperialistic. They have 
conceived our complicated economic ‘problems in the primeval 
terms of economic nationalism, that is, as the disorganisation of 
our industry through foreign competition. So they have put 
their simple nationalistic heads together, and by sheer force of 
weight and wind compelled the Government to adopt a general 
tariff policy. The full extent of the disastrous results of this 
policy have yet to be seen, but the immediate disaster that 
threatened, namely, the break-up of the National Government, 
was averted by the wise and ingenious device of the agreement to 
differ. But within a few months the tail of the Protectionist 
party had encroached still further on the head, as is proved by 
the North Cornwall by-election, when Mr. Baldwin gave his 
support to the Conservative and ultra-Protectionist candidate 
against Sir Donald Maclean’s Liberal and Free Trade successor. 
The obvious inference is that Mr. Baldwin had surrendered to 
the opinion of the least enlightened of his followers, that only 
a Protectionist can be accounted a supporter of a National 
Government.. This makes it easier to understand why the 
Liberal’ Ministers came to the conclusion that resignation was 
inevitable. 

. The futility of Protection has already been realised by all 
except indurated fanatics, and even they must have had their 
faith badly shaken by the Dead Sea fruit of the Ottawa Conference. 
Qne' certain result achieved by this wind-blown congeries of 
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contradictions is that the Mother Country will pay more for 
foodstuffs and raw materials, whilst the Dominions may pay 
less for manufactured articles. But I have yet to meet that 
industrialist, no matter what his party politics, who can express 
the least confidence that Ottawa will bring much relief to him 
and his workpeople. A much more dangerous result of Ottawa 
is that this country has made herself dependent on the consent 
of the Dominions before altering the duties on certain articles 
imported from foreign countries. This is both unconstitutional 
and humiliating, and, incidentally, makes bargaining impossible 
so far as those articles are concerned. The pity of it is that we 
have entered into these burdensome and useless commitments just 
when there is the possibility of a world-wide movement towards 
freer economic relations. The tariff-ridden countries are in a like 
plight with us or much worse, and are now beginning to see that 
the segregation of one country from another by tariff walls only 
intensifies the trouble ; and the most serious objection to Ottawa 
is that it has made it more difficult still for Great Britain to givea 
lead towards a more enlightened policy. 

Yet, Free Trader though I am, I am not so infatuated as to 
believe that the wholesale removal of all tariff barriers throughout 
the world would, by itself, suffice to restore national and inter- 
national prosperity. The problem is much too serious and 
complicated to be cured either by the quack operations of 
Protection or the laxatives of Free Trade. It is because I regard 
the problem before us as so serious and complicated that I am 
firmly of the opinion that a National Government is still necessary, 
and accordingly view the resignation of the Liberal Ministers 
with most serious apprehension. What kept the Government 
from pursuing a beneficial and constructive policy was the 
unfortunate fact that a vast majority of its supporters came to 
Westminster with the sole object of making the country Protec- 
tionist. To an alarming extent they have had their reckless way, 
and the country is no better off. Indeed, although I do not 
press this point unduly, the deplorable increase in the number 
of the unemployed—about 300,000—since a Protectionist policy 
was adopted may prove to be due in the main to that fact. 
But, thought I, now that the Protectionists have had their 
fling and failed to score a point, the way may be open for sane 
and wider policies to prevail. It was for this opportunity that 
the Liberal supporters of the Government had patiently been 
waiting. Then, precisely at this moment, when what I may term 
the junk had been thrown overboard, and the decks were clear 
for effective action, the Liberal and Free Trade Ministers were 
driven from their posts. For, in spite of all pretence to the 
contrary, events made their resignations inevitable. These 
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Ministers were honestly convinced that the Ottawa Agreements, 
quite apart from any other faults, would, to a very great extent, 
nullify the World Economic Conference in advance ; and, since 
the World Economic Conference is a most important part of the 
policy of the National Government, they urged that the ratifica- 
tion of the Ottawa Agreements be held over until the Conference 
had met. It was, admittedly, asking a great deal to expect the 
Tory heads to brave the fury of their massive tail so far as that ; 
it'was more than the Protectionists could stand to be denied 
the immediate enjoyment of their Imperial mess of pottage. 
Yet this concession on the part of the Tory leaders would have 
been no greater than that of the Free Traders last January. But, 
of course, they refused. All unwittingly, the electorate last year 
acted the part of Frankenstein and created such a monstrous Tory 
majority as to destroy all possibility of a balanced national policy. 

Yet, as things stand at present, the resignation of the Liberal 
Ministers only means that they have surrendered the pretence of 
authority within the Cabinet in order to serve the national 
interest more potently from outside, and it is the duty of all 
Liberal members to prevent the Government from losing what is 
left of its national character. For the country is not yet safe 
enough to be entrusted to a Tory Administration. True, the 


‘crisis in the form it came last summer is now over. But the 


problems that led to it still remain largely unsolved, and, if no 
solution is found, the crisis will shortly recur and this time prove 
a catastrophe beyond our control. The most serious problem of 
all, namely, unemployment, has actually grown much worse, and 
that fact alone is enough to convince me that a National Govern- 
ment is still necessary; for no purely party Administration 
could combine in itself the wisdom and strength required to frame 
and apply measures at all adequate to meet the situation. Some 
may approach our difficulties from a different angle, but, for two 
reasons alone, I think it is best to make the unemployment 
problem our starting-point. In the first place, unemployment is 
what is most persistently before the mind of the great mass of our 
population, and, secondly, its consideration will take us most 
directly to the heart of the present-day evils. 

The position was made abundantly clear in the Distressed 
Areas Debate in the House of Commons on July 13. Take the 
following passage from a speech by Mr. Leckie : 


In.England and Wales there are 113 towns with an insured population 
exceeding 5000 where the unemployment is over 25 per cent. of the whole 
of the insured population. The list ranges from Livezpool with 28-9 per 
cent. to Tynemouth with 58-7 per cent. of unemployment among the 
insured population. There are nine counties with unemployment ranging 
from 37-7 per cent. in Northampton to 39°6 per cent. in Durham. 
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There bas never been anything like this before in recent 
history. In a few instances, perhaps, forces that have hitherto 
operated may again bring some alleviation, but of certain 
industries we can definitely declare that they are never likely to 
reabsorb more than a fraction of their present unemployed ; jin 
others we can unfortunately foresee an increase in unemployment; 
Those industries, which are dependent on our export trade ‘are 
likely to find things worse rather than better in the future. The 
truth is that improved mechanisation and scientific management 
have led an increasing number of countries to produce for them: 
selves what previously they used to import from us. But)let 
this be noted. Although new industries have come into being 
throughout the world, although countries which used to import 
now manufacture for themselves, thus creating new employment 
for their people, yet these very countries share with us the menace 
of a terribly increasing number of unemployed. 

Most economists hold that a very important cause of the 
unemployment throughout the industrialised world is the collapse 
in prices, which is in large part a monetary phenomenon—that is, 
due to a failure of the monetary machine to cope with the grit that 
has been thrown by politicians and others into the mechanism; 
and they regard this monetary phenomenon as only temporary, 
and liable to be dispelled by, for instance, a careful policy of 
reflation. But, after giving all due weight to this view, I lean more 
and more to the conclusion that, for the most part, our increasing 
volume of unemployment is directly due to the rapid improve- 
ments in mechanised production and scientific management, 
For a long time the rapidly increasing production was absorbed 
by the discovery of new markets and by the satisfaction of new 
needs created among the workers themselves. But in course of 
time fewer markets were available, and what were once markets 
became themselves industrial centres. Also the number of new 
needs to be satisfied is limited by the consumers’ capacity to pay. 
All the finest devices of that latest and most meretricious of all 
the arts, the art of salesmanship, are unavailing against the hard 
fact that the wages of the workers cannot permit an effective 
response ; and at the present time the brightest triumphs of 
salesmanship ‘mean little more than diverting money from one 
form of expenditure to another. Furthermore, the full meaning 
of the dislocation caused by improved mechanisation was obscured 
by the operation of what must be called ‘ irrational ’ adjustments 
—+¢.g., the writing down of capital, bankruptcies, and especially 
war. Asa recent writer? puts it : 

Recurring wars are not merely the inevitable consequence of the 
present economic system—they alone make the present: system in any 

- 1C. Marshall Hattersly, This Age of Plenty, p. 101. 
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way possible or endurable. For war is the great consumer, and during 
times of international strife the problem of consumption is solved. 

'-' Because of these adjustments the growth of unemployment 
was regarded with little or no apprehension (except by the 
stifferers themselves) as a ‘ reserve’ for industry and a recurrent 
temporary evil, which, while it could not be cured, could, ‘at least, 
be mitigated by such a device as the provision of unemployment 
benefit. The unemployment benefit schemes do, indeed, mark an 
important stage in the humanising of industry, but the evil which 
they were framed to deal with was beyond all mere palliatives. 
Yet at the time society was satisfied that it had found a solution 
satisfactory to all concerned, when, actually, it had committed 
itself to what was to prove the unlimited responsibility of main- 
taining an ever-increasing army of economic derelicts. The 
Great War hastened the catastrophe. Hitherto war had served 
as an ‘ adjustment,’ but on this occasion war turned traitor on the 
économic system. For this war was too long and comprehensive 
merely to consume the waste ordinarily produced by the economic 
system. Its galloping consumption was beyond the capacity of 
our existing mechanisation to cope with, and potential resources 
of mechanisation and scientific management had to be developed to 
such an extent that, when at last the war ended, with its inordinate 
consumption, the world’s productive capacity had been increased 
five or ten fold, without any corresponding increase in the number 
of workers required. During the boom years the effect of this was 
not felt, because money was plentiful and it took industry some 
time to adjust itself to peace conditions ; so that there was no 
great amount of unemployment. But a great increase came so 
soon as surplus cash had been spent and every industry had 
reverted to peace-time production. For there were by no means 
enough consumers to employ our vastly increased productive 
capacity. The consequent leap in the unemployment figures 
Meant a diminution in our effective consuming capacity, which, 
in turn, meant more unemployment. And so the tale goes on. 
As the number of unemployed increases, the contributions paid 
‘by the industries themselves are drained to exhaustion point. 
To an ever-increasing extent the deficit has to be made good by 
loans from the State, and society finds itself burdened with an 
entirely new class of people, whom, without any offence, I'can only 
call the ‘ idle poor.’ 

Among our 2,858,000 unemployed there are many thousands, 
still of working age and capacity, who, for the rest of their days, 
are likely to be maintained by one form or other of insurance 
benefit. Still worse, there are many thousands of young people 
who, since leaving school, have been maintained by the com- 
munity, maybe without ever having done a stroke of work. At 
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one time the popular agitator blamed all our social injustices on 
what he called the ‘ idle rich.’ But the ‘ idle rich ’ are now little 
more than the figment ofa luxurious dream, and their place has 
been taken by the ‘idle poor.’ They, too, ‘ toil not, neither do 
they spin,’ yet the community maintains them, although by no 
means in luxury. We cannot blame the unemployed for this, 
nor grudge them their pitiable dole. What we must blame, and 
that most severely, is our economic system, if it allows these 
millions of honest citizens to exist in such an utterly degrading 
state. These ‘idle poor’ are in a much more morally dis- 
advantageous position than ever the ‘idle rich’ were, for these 
latter were accepted for centuries as part of the social system, 
and could, at least, develop a by no means unworthy code 
of noblesse oblige, whereas our unfortunate ‘idle poor’ are 
continually conscious of being unnecessary and unwanted. Such 
a state of things puts an almost insupportable strain, not only on 
the material, but, what is worse, on the moral, resources of the 
community. 

Bringing the matter down to essentials, the task before a 
National Government is nothing more nor less than the abolition 
of this new class of ‘ idle poor.’ It is a canker eating into the very 
vitals of society. It matters not how greatly we develop our 
intelligent control over the forces of Nature for the production 
of life’s necessities and amenities. We shall never attain the 
Splendid Life ; nay, rather, we shall be unable to save ourselves 
from the abyss, so long as we are impeded, thwarted, and oppressed 
by such a monstrous incubus. Nor can any form of human 
society long endure if the very fount of human progress—namely, 
our sense of responsibility—is derided by an ever-increasing class 
of unwanted irresponsibles. It is the modern form of the old 
Roman disease of panem et circences, and will bring our moder 
civilisation crashing down. The human brain is ever instant to 
devise new and better machines, new and better methods of 
reducing labour and increasing production; but, unless the 
human brain is also ready to devise a way of producing effective 
consumers, all these new and better methods only serve to 
increase the present horror. Our society is becoming more and 
more like a Tantalus, whose raging thirst cannot be assuaged in 
the midst of abounding waters. To allow things to go on as they 
are is to court disaster—either that of another great war or the 
overthrow of our whole economic system. 

Yet I firmly believe that a remedy can be found ; but, since 
the evil to be cured is one that affects every section of the com- 
munity, so the cure may come into conflict with almost every 
sectional interest. In so far as any Government is to apply this 
cure, it must needs be a Government peculiarly pledged to finda 
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national solution, and not to carry out the programme of any 
particular party. It is important also to realise that there may 
be various approaches to a remedy. There is, to begin with,. 
the approach by way of monetary policy. Production would 
undoubtedly be greatly stimulated if price levels were raised 
by some form of international reflation. This policy has been 
strongly advocated in the House of Commons by such men as 
Sir Robert Horne and Mr. Winston Churchill, who are both alive 
to the fact that such a policy could only be pursued effectively if, 
at the same time, a resolute effort was made to bring down to a 
much lower level the tariff barriers between nations. It is for 
the achievement of this approach to a remedy that the World 
Economic Conference has been made part of the policy of the 
present Government; yet, ironically enough, it was in the 
interests of this Conference that Sir Herbert Samuel and the 
other Liberal Ministers made their protest against Ottawa. 

Another approach, and one very popular among a large number 
of Government supporters, is that of far-reaching economies in 
national and local expenditure. It must be fully realised by all, 
even the most enthusiastic and well-intentioned spenders, that 
our national expenditure—to speak of that alone—has soared 
to a:terrifying height. In 1913-14, when, as a community, we 
were in a sound financial condition, our annual budget was 
£195,794.923. Last year, even after Lord Snowden’s emergency 
Budget, Government expenditure reached the formidable total 
of £851,000,000, and, in spite of stringent and unpopular 
economies, the budget still stands at £848,000,000. A great 
reduction must still be made, for production cannot profit- 
ably be engaged in so long as industry has to struggle under 
the dead-weight charges which such expenditure involves. But 
there are many pitfalls in the way of economies. We must 
remember that reductions in our heavy debt charges are a much 
more genuine economy than mere reductions in the social ser- 
vices. Take education, for example. Any reduction that would 
lower, in the least degree, the quality of our citizens would prove 
eventually a gross extravagance. And, despite the fact that 
somewhere or other great reductions must be made, it may well 
be that an increase in useful and far-sighted expenditure by local 
and national authorities would, by decreasing the number of 
unemployed, prove a most beneficent economy. Personally, I 
believe that much could be done by a great decrease in arma- 
ments, but, if we are to have that economy, the Government must 
be-‘much more. aggressive in the interests of international peace 
than it has so far been. 

The approach I myself most favour is one that seems to me 
to be most directly concerned with the problem of unemployment, 
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and that follows definitely from what I have'said previously about 
the effects of the mechanisation of industry. It is the reduction 
of the hours of labour, which has in fact already been advocated 
at a recent meeting of the International Labour Office by the 
Italian Government. Which is the more rational—to have all 
our workers actively employed on shorter shifts, or to havea 
section of them quite idle (and paid for it) whilst the other section 
is working longer shifts? We shall have to keep in mind that 
unemployment varies in our different trades and industries, | In 
some the hours of labour could not be reduced for some time yet, 
whilst in others the hours must be considerably reduced. Never 
theless, as far as possible, an approximation to a uniform weekly 
wage must be attempted, although the amount of work done 
will be far from uniform. For the issue is not the prosperity of 
this or that particular industry, but the prosperity of al/ industry; 
not the well-being of this or that group of trade unionists, but the 
well-being of the whole community of workers. If by reason of 
the improvements in machinery and the application of scientific 
methods less human power is needed to maintain the standard 
of production, then this should not mean, as now, fewer men still 
working the old hours, but all men working shorter hours. | It 
cannot be denied that such a reduction of working hours might 
involve a temporary reduction in wages. But, as things are, this 
cannot be made into an insuperable objection, so long as the 
workers are given no reason to think that they alone are singled 
out for sacrifice. Unpleasant though the task may be, 'this 
Government may have to go much further still in a policy of all- 
round reductions, and this, surely, is better than persisting in the 
present unhealthy state of things, where certain sheltered occu 
pations and interests maintain the old standard whilst millions 
are kept in a state of idle and useless penury. And eventually,if 
the past is any guide, the reduction in hours will be followed by 
an increase in wages. At any rate, there are many in the House 
of Commons who will on no account submit to any policy of wage 
reductions unless it is part of a comprehensive scheme of reduc- 
tions definitely designed for the ultimate benefit of all. 

I do not wish to appear narrowly dogmatic, especially as my 
sole object is to enlist all the intelligent forces of good-will ina 
comprehensive effort to relieve our present serious situation. The 
reduction of working hours is the approach I personally stress:as 
likely to be more hopeful of results ; but none of the approaches 
to a remedy that I have outlined is mutually exclusive. Yet they 
must be employed with due regard for each other. For instance, 
any economies and reductions in wages would be considerably 
modified if our monetary policy actually resulted in sending up 
the price level; and the reduction of working hours in this 
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country could be much more favourably achieved along with 
international economic arrangements. Yet all these approaches 
should have one great object in view—the immediate reduction. 
of unemployment and the eventual abolition of the class of 
economic. derelicts. Only as we achieve this can we save.our 
society; any delay in its achievement brings disaster still 
dangerously nearer. 

»» The remedy I propose should be brought forward by the 
Government as a definite and comprehensive measure, so that its 
object could not possibly be mistaken for anything else nor side- 
tracked by the opposition of any one section of the community. 
Itis clearly a measure that only a genuinely National Government 
could possibly undertake, since it cuts across the peculiar pre- 
serves and privileges of almost every party, class and interest. 
No one party could undertake the work, and we do not want a 
dictator. We Liberals felt a little flattered when, a few months 
ago, Mr. H. G. Wells suggested the formation of a Liberal Fascism 
to carry out the far-reaching reforms so urgently and immediately 
needed ; but, despite our recent discouraging experiences, we still 
feel that our Liberalism would be far more compromised by our 
imitating Signor Mussolini than by trying to work with Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Neville Chamberlain. The real value of this 
suggestion is that it shows Mr. Wells as fully alive to the spirit 
that is needed for the task—the determination to get things done 
with a sympathetic understanding of the needs of all. 

I believe that that spirit still exists in the present Parlia- 
ment, although it is by no means as widespread as it ought to be. 
Let me, as an unrepentant Liberal, pay a tribute at this point to 
acertain number of Conservative members who, as I know from 
first-hand experience, are better than their leaders in the sincerity 
with which they approach all the issues before this Parliament 
from a national and not a party standpoint. How many there 
are of these I cannot exactly say, but certainly several score, and 
most of them are young and full of zeal for the removal of social 
and economic injustices. The presence of such men makes 
it less difficult to remain loyal to the Government in the hope 
that it may yet show itself capable of facing up to the real 
problems and attempting their solution in a bold and com- 
prehensive spirit. 

But while it is the duty of all supporters of the present Govern- 
ment to prove themselves superior to party, they will make a 
grievous error if they begin to think about forming a new National 
Party. Unfortunately, a certain number of the more progressive 
young Conservatives to whom I have referred, as well as a few 
Liberals, have been bitten with this idea.. There are two great, 
and, to my mind, conclusive, objections to it. First, the special 
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quality of an All-Party Government would be lost if it ceased to 
contain genuine Liberals, genuine Conservatives, and genuine 
Labourites, because all their special points of view and experience 
are needed in framing measures to meet the needs of the whole 
community in this critical time. Secondly, it would be difficult 
for the founders of such a National Party to forget all about the 
next election. Many of those who are urging it represent con- 
stituencies either as Conservatives dependent on Liberal votes, 
or as Liberals dependent on Conservative votes, and are not 
therefore quite disinterested. But what the country wants is a 
National Government now, not a National Party in the future, 
So long as Mr. MacDonald keeps his health he is the best man 
to hold the position of Premier in a National Government. I 
must frankly confess, however, that I am by no means alone in 
feeling that the Premier has not yet given us the lead the country 
expects of him. He does not seem to realise the full strength of 
his position in the House. So far as mere back-benchers are able 
to judge, our impression is that he has made up his mind that his 
policy must reflect almost entirely the opinions of the largest 
party. What he ought to realise is that he is the right and proper 
leader of a National, or All-Party, Government, precisely because 
he has no party organisation of his own. His apparent weakness 
is his real strength. And those people who are wasting their own 
and also Mr. MacDonald’s resources in trying to build up a 
National Labour Party ‘ with a view’ have completely misread 
the position. Mr. MacDonald’s position will be weakened, and 
not strengthened, by the formation of a National Labour Party. 
As things are, he is far more independent of party ties and obliga- 
tions than either Mr. Baldwin or Sir Herbert Samuel, and is 
therefore the very man to lead. He can act, if he will, as an 
independent statesman. The people gave him his present place, 
not a party caucus. He may perhaps find himself in a very 
peculiar position at the next election. But why worry? Heis 
in a very peculiar position now. He has—what no other Premier 
has ever had—a ‘ Doctor’s Mandate’ to serve the people as he will. 
The vastly important measures that must be brought in are 
precisely those most in accord with his own special quality of 
mind. There is no man to-day more capable of thinking socially 
and internationally. That is precisely what we need. He must 
be prepared to stake all on this opportunity, without worrying 
about what would happen if the majority of the Cabinet failed to 
support him. In so far as they are honest and intelligent, and in 
so far as he makes his proposals on a broad social basis, they will 
feel themselves under an obligation to support him. If the worst 
comes to the worst—that is, if party and sectional interests over- 
ride the needs of the country—then he himself will have to 
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resign. Why not? He will have deserved well of his country. In 
any case, whether he carries the Cabinet with him in measures 
for the general good, or resigns his place, he will awaken and 
strengthen the national spirit of the present Parliament. But 
he must, if things go that way, resign magnificently and at all 
costs avoid being jockeyed out by petty manceuvres in which all 
sight of the real issue is lost. 

And, after all, is not this the real issue’: ‘whether or not this 
country, with its Mother of Parliaments, is still able to meet the 
test of this grave crisis by means of constitutional and parliamen- 
tary methods? The faith of the people, so strikingly revealed 
at the last election, cannot be betrayed without disastrous conse- 
quences. We in this Parliament must show the people that a 
national spirit can exist and can express itself through its elected 
representatives. The great Tory Party, with its boasted tradition 
of patriotism, may prove itself incapable of the magnanimous 

it owes, and must bear the blame for any dire conse- 
quences that follow. But if the Prime Minister has to resign 
because he cannot carry his colleagues with him in a comprehen- 
sive measure for the good of all, there still remains some hope for 
our Mother of Parliaments. He will, at least, have shown that 
the national spirit is not dead, but has fled the darkness of a 
petty-minded Cabinet, fiddling tariffs and Toryism, to take its 
place among those who in due course can be entrusted with 
the growing task of repairing the ruins these others will have 
made. 


ERNEST H. PICKERING. 
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THE LYTTON REPORT 


THE Lytton Commission was created by unanimous resolution 
of the Council of the League of Nations on December 10, 1931, 
in order ‘ to contribute towards a final and fundamental solution 
by the two Governments of the questions at issue.’ It was 
empowered ‘ to study on the spot and to report to the Council 
on amy circumstance which, affecting. international relations, 
threatens to disturb the peace between China and Japan or the 
good understanding between them on which peace depends.’ 
Acting on this wide mandate, the Commission proceeded to the 
Far East, and has now presented the results of its investigation 
in a Report which takes high rank among the public documents 
of our time. It is contained in a volume of 80,000 words written 
in cogent English far removed from the pedestrian style common. 
to most Blue-books ; and it places the world in possession of a 
comprehensive review of the Manchurian problem more complete, 
up to date, and authoritative than any that has yet been made, 
The members of the Commission conceived their duty in a large 


spirit—not to censure or upbraid, but to analyse, illumine and: 


appease ; and that duty they have discharged with singular 
freedom from bias and with a breadth of view that gives the 
most prejudiced mind little ground for protest. They state the 
whole case so temperately that even the strongest partisans of 
nationalism on both sides of the China Sea must realise that they 
are under the discriminating eye, not of a harsh judge, but of 
a conciliator whose sole purpose was to find the truth and lay 
the foundation of better relations between China and Japan. 

/ The Report is divided into ten chapters, accompanied by a 
number of valuable annexes and fourteen maps. At the outset 


it places the Manchurian question in its true setting as part of 


the general problem of China. The Commission inevitably found 
it necessary to extend its study beyond ‘ the limits of Manchuria 
itself and to consider in their widest aspect all the factors which 
determine present Sino-Japanese relations. The national aspira- 
tions of the republic of China, the expansionist policy of the 
Japanese Empire and of the former Russian Empire, the present 
dissemination of Communism from the U.S.S.R., the economic 
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and strategic needs of these three countries’; such matters as 
these, for example, are factors of fundamental importance in any 
study of the Manchurian problem.’ While thus giving the true 
historical perspective of the problem, Lord Lytton and his ~ 
colleagues envisage the dispute as arising fundamentally from 
internal, disorder in China; and they show clearly that if the 
republic within the Great Wall had made better progress in 
its house in order, the situation in Manchuria could not 
have deteriorated into the point where Japan found her excuse, 
if not her justification, for military measures. While refraining 
from explicit censure of either party, the Commission impartially 
assigns responsibility to them both, by saying that ‘ though the 
issues between China and Japan were not in themselves incapable 
of solution by arbitral procedure, yet the handling of them 
by their respective Governments, especially those relating to 
Manchuria, had so embittered their relations as sooner or later 
to make a conflict inevitable.’ Implicit in their whole argument 
is the thesis that while radical reform is needed in China itself, 
the course pursued by Japan is a violation of international © 
obligations and may even be regarded as short-sighted in her 
_ interest. Inasense it may be said that the substance of the 
Lytton Report is a plea for a reconsideration of Japanese policy. 
A true appreciation cannot be made without bearing constantly 
in mind those two aspects of the problem, and the partisan will 
do well to ponder the Commission’s words: ‘ Throughout this 
review of the issues, we have insisted less on the responsibility 
for past actions than on the necessity of finding means to avoid 
their repetition in the future.’ 

Now the factors which have made Manchuria a field of conflict 
are well known. Economically it is a partial vacuum owing to 
the policy of the Manchu dynasty in forbidding Chinese immigra- 
tion from within the Wall; and though the immigration from 
Shantung and Hopei in recent years has placed beyond doubt 
the permanent character of its future population, the constitu- 
tional weakness of China has left its political future uncertain: 
By this colonisation from China proper the Chinese people 
reassert their rightful claim, but, as Mr. Owen Lattimore reminds 
us in the most valuable book yet written on Manchuria,* 


. on either flank stand Russia and Japan, in strategic positions 
which we are accustomed to describe as “ dominating,’ but which are really 
more than that—they are imperative. As far as can be seen from present 
conditions the pressure of these two nations on Manchuria, unavoidable 
because inherent in their positions, has not yet reached its maximum. 
It is commonly held that the Chinese are proving that in the basic fact of 
colonisation, by occupying Manchuria with a Chinese population, they can 


2 Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict, by Owen Lattimore (Macmillan, 1932 
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put themselves beyond competition from Russians or Japanese, and far 
beyond competition from the non-Chinese indigenous races. If, however, 
Manchuria is in this respect primarily a field of Chinese colonization, yet 
China is handicapped by the difficulty of asserting its power and control 
over Manchuria as an integral part of China, or even as an outer dominion, 
for China is weak in its relation to any alien power. The power of united 
China is growing, undoubtedly ; but that growth depends to a gravely 
dangerous extent on the goodwill of foreign nations, so that the Chinese 
are not yet fully masters of their own destiny. The incorporation of alien 
principles with the traditional culture of China itself has not yet been 
successfully completed ; a critical period has yet to be faced in which China 
must prove that its reconstructed culture can develop the power of fresh 
social growth, and it must therefore be considered still an open question 
how far Manchuria may come to be a colonial region, occupied by Chinese, 
but in some degree dominated, and correspondingly exploited, by non- 
Chinese governments. 


It was this ‘open question’ which the Lytton Commission 
had to consider in the light of the events of the past year. Post- 
poning for the moment the consideration of the Japanese conten- 
tion that it is no longer an open question, because the recognition 
of ‘ Manchukuo ’ has closed it, we must agree that the problem 
of the Manchurian vacuum cannot be solved unless it is treated 


- , on the lines of the ten conditions laid down in the Report: 


' (x) The interests and rights both of China and Japan must’ be 
recognised and safeguarded ; (2) Soviet. Russia cannot be ignored; 
(3) the international foundation must rest on the Covenant of the 
League, the Pact of Paris, and the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922; 
(4) the rights, interests, and historical associations of Japan with 
Manchuria demand, and should receive, special recognition; 
(5) it is desirable to restate the whole relationship of China and 
Japan in a new and comprehensive treaty which shall supersede 
all others ; (6) it is equally desirable to create means for settling 
disputes in the future ; (7) the new form of government must give 
Manchuria real local autonomy, within the embrace of Chinese 
' sovereignty, and at the same time guarantee stable government ; 
(8) internal peace should be in the hands of a special gendarmerie 
and all other forces should be withdrawn ; (9) a new commercial 
treaty is required; (10) international co-operation in Chinese 
reconstruction (not merely in Manchuria) is necessary to assist in 
removing Chinese internal disorder, which is one of the parent 
causes of the Manchurian trouble. 

These basic conditions are not ‘ theory and sentiment,’ they 
are all derived from the facts of the case ; and, if some of them 
may seem academic, it is none the less essential that they should 
be laid down as the preamble to any international plan that may 
be found possible. Unless it be acknowledged that Japan is 
justified in cutting the Gordian knot with the sword, the ten 
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points here proclaimed can be accepted as a working foundation. 
The Commission, at all events, had no doubt about the matter ; 
for, after weighing the alternatives, it concludes that there can 
be no return to the status quo before September 18, nor can the 
régime set up thereafter be regarded as satisfactory. The first 
would merely restore the evil conditions which engendered the 
crisis ; the second ‘ is opposed to the interests of China, disregards 
the wishes of the people of Manchuria, and it is at least question- 
able whether it would serve the permanent interests of Japan.’ 
It is the very simplicity of the ‘ Manchukuo’ solution which 
makes it inadmissible, for it ignores too many of the fundamental 
facts. 

Having deduced these ten conditions from a study of all the 
facts of the case, having also concluded that neither the status 
quo ante nor the régime of ‘ Manchukuo’ can be accepted as a 
satisfactory solution, the Commission proposes that the Council 
of the League should seek a settlement by inviting China and 
Japan to meet in conference for the purpose of constituting a 

‘special régime for the administration of Manchuria.’ It is to 
be noted that Manchuria is here described as the ‘ Three Eastern 
Provinces,’ which means that Jehol (Eastern Inner Mongolia) 
isexcluded, though it is included within the ill-defined boundaries 
of ‘Manchukuo.’ The personnel of this advisory Conference is 
to be composed of representatives of the two Governments and 
of the delegations representing the local population of Manchuria, 
one'selected in a manner prescribed by the Chinese Government, 
and one selected in a manner prescribed by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Its scope will be confined to the problem of Manchuria. 
Sino-Japanese questions of a more general character are to be 
simultaneously discussed in negotiations conducted apart from 
this Advisory Conference ; and the aim of the whole proceeding 
isto create an entirely new relationship between China and Japan 
embodied in four separate instruments: (1) A declaration by the 
Government of China constituting a special. administration for 
the Three Eastern Provinces, in the terms recommended by the 
Advisory Conferences ; (2) a Sino-Japanese Treaty dealing with 
Japanese interests ; (3) a Sino-Japanese Treaty of Conciliation 
and Arbitration, Non-aggression and Mutual Assistance ; (4) a 
Sino-Japanese Commercial Treaty. These would all be important 
instruments ; but it is the ‘ declaration’ which has the greatest 
immediate interest, for it reveals the outline of the future picture 
of Manchuria which the Commission has in mind, 

The declaration, which would have ‘ the binding character of 
an international engagement,’ would recognise the special status 
of Manchuria and define the respective functions of the central 
Government of China and of the autonomous Government of 
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the Three Eastern Provinces. The central Government would 
reserve to itself (1) the control of foreign affairs, of the custonis, 
post office, and Salt Gabelle; (2) the appointment of the chief 
Executive and the right to instruct the chief Executive in matters 
of central concern. All other powers would belong to the-auto. 
nomous local government. The embryo of representative insti+ 
tutions is suggested in the proposal ‘ to secure an expression of 
the opinion of the people on the policy of the local government 
through the traditional agency of the chambers of commerce, 
guilds and other civil organisations.’ Doubtiess” because: the 
Commission proposes to offer only a sketch of the system of 
government, it has made no proposals regarding the law- 
making power, but has left this part of the problem to the same 
process of trial and error which prevails in Nanking itself: It _ 
contemplates the employment of foreign advisors (a substantial 
proportion of them Japanese) in all departments of State, and 
proposes the appointment of two special foreign officers of 
different nationalities, with ‘ extensive powers ’ to supervise the 
fiscal administration and the constabulary. Another high official 
is to be the general advisor to the Central Bank of the Three 
Eastern Provinces, appointed from a panel submitted by the 
Bank for International Settlements, though why the Central 
Bank of China should not be recognised as the central banking 
authority for Manchuria is a question which the Commission 
apparently did not consider. The Commission recognises in all 
this that ‘ it will be expedient to appoint a relatively large number 
of Japanese advisors,’ but it declares that ‘the goal to be kept 
in view throughout the period of transition is the creation of a 
civil service composed of Chinese, who will ultimately make the 
employment of foreigners unnecessary.’ To preserve order a 
special corps of constabulary is to be created; and since it 

‘would be the only armed force within the Three Eastern) Pro- 
vinces . . . all other armed forces; whether Chinese or Japanese, 
should be withdrawn from the territory’ when the gendarmerie 
is actually in being. For the local purpose of peace and order 
this might be adequate ; but it follows that the inviolability of 
Manchuria from foreign attack must be guaranteed by an inter- 
national declaration of its integrity, or else the central Chinese 
Government must be permitted to maintain the necessary forces 
on the territory for national defence. 

The narrative by which these proposals are introduced is full. 
of interest. Each subject on which the Report gives evidence 
the political system (or lack of system) in Manchuria, the railway 
conflict, the dispute over the leasing of land, the thorny Korean 
controversy—demands careful study, but none of them can be 
treated here as amply as it deserves ; and therefore only one or 
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two salient points can be noted. The Report makes it clear that 
the general situation in Manchuria had deteriorated since the 
death of Chang Tso-lin, that the economic depression of the world 
provoked agrarian unrest in the form of banditry (which is the - 
classic form of agricultural unemployment in China), that the 
advance of political influences from the south introduced a factor 
of disturbance which had hitherto been held in check, and that 
all these coincided with a change of opinion in Japan in the direc- 
tion of militarism. During the years from 1928 to 1932 the 
building of Chinese lines of railway, in a manner which Japan 
interpreted as a violation of the 1905 agreement, gradually 
brought the long controversy to a head ; but as late as July 1931 
the authorities of the South Manchurian Railway were still seek- 
ing a settlement by negotiation. The breakdown of the Railway 
Conference at that time was the real point of new departure. 

On the long-disputed question of ‘treaty right’ or ‘ secret 
protocol,’ on which Japan based her protests against Chinese 
railway projects, the Report contains a passage which lays 
controversy to rest by stating clearly the real question at issue, 
After examining all the relative documents in Nanking, Peiping 
and Tokyo, it is stated that ‘the alleged engagement of the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries of the Peking Conference of November- 
December 1905 regarding so-called ‘ parallel railways’”’ is not 
contained in any formal treaty,’ but is to be found in the minutes 
of the Conference of December 4, 1905, where the Chinese Govern- 
ment “engages not to construct lines in the neighbourhood of, 
or parallel to, the South Manchurian Railway.’ The Chinese and 
Japanese official translations of this entry ‘ leave no doubt that 
the disputed passage concerning parallel railways is a declaration 
or statement of intention on the part of the Chinese plenipoten- 
tiaries.’ That some of the Chinese lines violate this engagement 
is undoubtedly true, but it is equally certain that the Japanese ~ 
have pushed their claim under it beyond reasonable limits. In 
view of the new situation, the immediate value of this carefully 
reasoned part of the Report (pp. 44-49) may not be great, but, 
since it deals ‘with a subject which has played a vital réle in the 
whole controversy and will be heard of again, the reader may be 
advised to study it with care. 

Leaving aside the interesting narrative of the events of 
September, we must pass at once to the illuminating account of 
the making of ‘ Manchukuo,’ the new Manchurian State which is~ 
not a State. The Commission describes the phases through which 
Manchuria passed, from the complete disorganisation of the 
province of Liaoning (Fengtien) which followed the collapse of 
the Mukden Government in September 1931, through a rapid 
metamorphosis which ended in the recognition by Japan of her 
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own creation a year later. It is a story of crucial importance, 
and leads to the following conclusion : 


Since September 18, 1931, the activities of the Japanese military 
authorities, in civil as well as in military matters, were marked by essen- 
tially political considerations. The progressive military occupation of 
the Three Eastern Provinces removed in succession from the control of the 
Chinese authorities the towns of Tsitsihar, Chinchow and Harbin, finally 
all the important towns of Manchuria; and following each occupation, 
the civil administration was reorganised. It is clear that the Independence 

, Movement, which had never been heard of in Manchuria before September 
1931, was only made possible by the presence of the Japanese troops. 

A group of Japanese civil and military officials, both active and retired, 
who were in close touch with the new political movement in Japan to 
which reference was made in Chapter IV., conceived, organised and carried 
through this movement, as a solution to the situation in Manchuria as it 
existed after the events of September 18. 

With this object, they made use of the names and actions of certain 
Chinese individuals, and took advantage of certain minorities among the 
inhabitants, who had grievances against the former administration. 

It is also clear that the Japanese General Staff realised from the start, 
or at least in a short time, the use which could be made of such an autonomy 
movement. In consequence, they provided assistance and gave direction 
to the organisers of the movement. The evidence received from all sources 
has satisfied the Commission that, while there were a number of factors 
which contributed to the creation of ‘Manchukuo,’ the two which, in 
combination, were most effective, and without which, in our judgment, 
the new State could not have been formed, were the presence of Japanese 
troops, and the activities of Japanese officials, both civil and military. 

For this reason the present régime cannot be considered to have been 
called into existence by a genuine and spontaneous independence 
movement. 


This judgment rests on the support of the Commission’s own 
observations, of information from reliable neutral sources, and 
of 1550 written communications from Chinese residents in, 
Manchuria, of which all except two were hostile to the Man- 
chukuo Government and to the Japanese. The opposite view’ 
was presented by many delegations representing public bodies 
and associations which usually presented written statements, 
Most of the delegations were introduced by the Japanese or 
*‘ Manchukuo ’ authorities, and 


we had strong grounds for believing that the statements left with us had 
previously received Japanese approval. In fact, in some cases persons 
who had presented them informed us afterwards that they had been 
written or substantially revised by the Japanese and were not to be taken 
as the expression of their real feelings. These documents were remarkable 
for the studied neglect to comment either favourably or otherwise upon 
Japanese participation in the establishment or maintenance of the 
*‘Manchukuo’ administration. In the main these statements were 
concerned with the relation of grievances against the former Chinese « 
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tion and contained expressions of hope and confidence in the 
future of the new State. 

This is the sober estimate of an international Commission of 

ich certain members were at first not disposed to take an 
unfavourable view of Japanese policy ; and, since. the Report is 
unanimous, it represents, not an extreme statement, but a fair 
and agreed conclusion, in the making of which a balance has 
been struck between the natural differences of opinion held by 
individual members. And it displays clearly not only the 
historical origins of the present dispute and the complicity of both. 
China and Japan in its result, but also the magnitude of the task 
which Japan has undertaken in imposing upon a hostile popula- 
tion a government alien to its desires. In passing judgment on 
Japanese action the Commission never loses sight of Japanese 
interests ; nor does it make light of the difficulties and provo- 
cations which Japan has encountered in recent years. It recog- 
nises that, ‘fundamental among the interests of Japan is the 
strategic importance of this territory,’ and they have nothing but 
praise for her achievements in developing it. At the same time, 
it gives Manchuria a less prominent place in the whole economy 
of Japan than most Japanese are wont to claim, thereby correcting 
a false estimate which Japanese propaganda has planted abroad. 
The Report is at pains to remind us that, both in exports and 
in imports, China and the United States of America are more 
important to Japan than Manchuria can ever be ; and it quotes 
the present Japanese Foreign Minister as saying (August 30, 
1932), ‘ the Government considers the question of Sino-Japanese 
relations as more important than the question of Manchuria and 
Mongolia.’ 

Such is the picture of Manchuria, past and present, which 
Lord Lytton and his colleagues paint. They have made the 
outlines of the new proposed régime tentative ; for they evidently 
felt that, while their mandate required them to present a Report 
of a definite and constructive character, the way to a solution 
would be the more easily found if they refrained from appearing 
to prejudge every ‘issue by offering a cut-and-dry solution in 
advance of negotiations between China and Japan. In assuming 
that such negotiations were feasible, they are open to the charge 
of taking too much for granted; but they did not. ignore the 
possibility that Japan would forestall their otherwise practical 
plan by open recognition of ‘ Manchukuo,’ and they declare their 
belief that even in that event their work would not be valueless. 
Japanese spokesmen have admitted that the Lytton proposals 
would have offered a basis for discussion six months ago, and that 
admission must be read as proof that, whatever may have been 
the opinion and intention of Tokyo, the Japanese army in Man- 
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churia deliberately jumped the claim in order to present thé 
League with a fait accompli. The Japanese had a shrewd idea 
of the general tenor of the Report ; -and it is significant that in 
haste they sent General Muto to go through the form of negotiating 
with ‘ Manchukuo’ a ‘ fundamental treaty ’ of recognition at the 
moment when they knew that the signing of the Lytton Report 
was imminent. The suspicion grows irresistibly that even the 
militarists of the forward school recognised in advance’ the 
essential reasonableness of its proposals and determined to put 
Japan into a position from which pride would forbid any with- 
drawal. 


Let me recall here Mr. Yukio Ozaki’s interesting article in the 
October number of The Nineteenth Century. Mr. Ozaki is a former 
Cabinet Minister in Japan, and when he tells us that ‘a firm 

‘stand [by other Powers] at the beginning of the affair’ would 
have induced a more sober frame of mind in the Japanese military 
party, and that ‘ a year of wait and see was long enough for Japan 
to consolidate her new position,’ we can see how much was lost 
by the irresolution of the Powers—not the League, be it remem- 
bered—in the early stages of the Manchurian crisis. Mr. Ozaki 
predicts that ‘ our national crisis will take the form of isolation 
and national catastrophe’; and he insists that ‘ Japan must 
emerge from isolation, breaking away from bigoted and narrow- 
minded nationalism.’ Bearing in mind that there are Japanese 
who see thus clearly, many questions arise as we contemplate the 
problem which international diplomacy has to solve. Is it true 
that Japan has turned her back upon the West and seeks the 
hegemony of Asia by force? Are we to assume that Japanese 
liberalism is a spent force, and that the corruption of the parlia- 
mentary régime has given the neo-militarism of the younger 
officers a deep hold on the national mind ? Or is not the strongest 
point in their success to be found in the fact that they’ have 
encountered little or no resistance ? The task before the League, 
and particularly the League plus America, is to enable Japan to 
retrace her steps from ‘ Manchukuo’ ;- and the process requires 
firmness as well as persuasion. Japanese ‘face’ is involved, 
and therefore the attempt to coerce the Japanese Government too 
openly would defeat its purpose. But, since Japan is vitally 
dependent on foreign finance for her daily industry, she is vulner- 
able to pressure skilfully and unobtrusively applied. And if it 
were made clear that the aim was not to deprive her of legitimate 
gains, but to guarantee her rights in Manchuria on the lines of 
the Lytton Report, it is reasonable to assume that she herself 
might find a formula of escape from a position which is pect: 
not easy and will yet become menacing. 

Meanwhile Japan-takes her stand on ‘ Manchukuo’ as’ the 
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solution ; but, though she dismisses Lord Lytton as too late, 
she has not said her last word. And what of China ? Conflicting 
yoices are heard, and we do not know what is the real reaction 


of Chinese opinion to the Lytton proposals. I anticipate that, 


though there are features in the Report which many Chinese will , 


dislike, the Chinese Government will probably accept it as the 


lesser of two evils. China knows that she cannot expect the 


League or anyone else to pull the Manchurian chestnut out of the 
fire for her, but she would probably regard the transitional 
Constitution sketched by the Lytton Commission as a substantial 


guarantee to her sovereignty. The Chinese already know that / 


co-operation with the League can be very useful to them. They 
may suspect that a design of international intervention of the 
old kind lurks in. Lord Lytton’s tenth point—international 
co-operation with China. But if its purpose is carried out in 
the manner in which the expert missions of the League have 
already discharged their function in internal Chinese reform, that 
suspicion will easily be laid to rest. A month before the Report 
was signed the influential Tientsin newspaper I Shih Pao said 
(August 13) : 

If the Powers will agree not to recognise Manchukuo, China will be 
infinitely grateful. That is all we ask of them, Heaven helps those that 
help themselves ; and if we cannot recover our lost provinces, and put up 
a prolonged resistance, without outside help, not only shall we show 
ourselves lacking in will-power, but also lost to all sense of shame. The 
doctrine of non-recognition will not only strike a blow at Japan and her 
puppet Government, but will also afford China time to organise her 
resistance. If China misses this further opportunity, she will have brought 
the trouble on herself ; she must not blame others, 


This may be taken to show that opinion in North China is prepared 
to support a long campaign of resistance, by guerilla warfare in 
Manchuria, and that some importance is attached to Mr. Stimson’s 
doctrine of non-recognition. But there are also signs of a very 
different kind: Just as during the Shanghai hostilities there was 
no real co-operation in national defence, so to-day Manchuria is 
the cause of personal and political recrimination in party circles 
instead of being the cement of a much-needed unity. Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang made an appeal for national resistance to Japan 
in October, but seemed as much concerned to excoriate the 
Nanking Government as to rally the Chinese people for the 
struggle. His criticism derived some force from the dissensions 
known to exist in Nanking, but it altogether ignored the extra- 
ordinary difficulties of the National Government. Taking all 
the factors into account, it is clear that no Chinese Government 
dare yield an inch on the issue of ‘ Manchukuo,’ that China will 
use the machinery of the League for what it is worth and probably 
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accept with reservations the principles of the Lytton Report, 
But her power to influence the course of events does not stop 
there. She cannot force Japan immediately to desist or change 
course; but, by boycott and by supporting the anti-‘ Man- 
chuku ’ forces in Manchuria, she can make Japan’s self-appointed 
task too costly to be fulfilled on its present lines, Thus China 
is not a negligible factor, and it is a profound mistake to ignore 
her possible influence in the development of the situation. 

The immediate problem, however, lies, not in China, but in 
Geneva. When the Lytton Report comes before the Council and 
the Assembly ingenious draftsmanship will doubtless find a 
formula which will endorse the principles of the Commission and 
yet avoid a breach with Japan, But this is not enough, for it 
would give Japan her much-prized substance, leaving the League 
with the shadow, and, by repeating the untimely meekness of last 
year, encourage the military party in Manchuria (and in Japan) 
to believe that there are no limits to international complaisance 
and therefore none to their ambition. The fait accompli of 
‘ Manchukuo’ makes the problem of right action more difficult 
than it was before ; but so long as the neutral Powers refuse to 
recognise it, the question of its ultimate destiny must remain 
open. Therefore non-recognition, both in the sense of a refusal 
to admit the existence of ‘ Manchukuo ’ as a de jure political unit, 
and in Mr. Stimson’s other sense, is something more than an 
empty and negative profession. It will create anomalies and 


difficulties which Japan will have to face by changing her policy. 


It has therefore a practical value. But it must be sustained by 
something more than fine words. It has hitherto lacked the 
right kind of backing for two main reasons: first, because 
England and the United States were not in true accord upon Far 
Eastern policy ; second, because Japan believed, not without 
reason, that she could count on the support of France and perhaps 
of some other Powers. Both of these reasons flow from one 
source—namely, that, with the exception of the United States, 
no Power concerned in the long debate has yet seen clearly enough 
that the essential issue is not one of merely Manchurian scope, but 
affects the whole structure of international relations. In recent 
weeks, notably since Le Temps published its significant article on 
August 16, the French attitude had perceptibly changed because 
it was seen that not even the ingenuity of the Quai d’Orsay could 
successfully preach one doctrine in Berlin and its opposite in 
Tokyo without impairing the force of one or the other; and, 
since the German problem was first in importance, the French 
decided to condone no longer the violation of treaty engagements 
in the Far East.. What this will mean in Geneva we have yet 
to see. 
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But, welcome as the change is, it will not vitally affect the 
treatment of the problem unless it is accompanied by more cordial 
Anglo-American co-operation. And the foundation of such an 
accord can only be found in a truer appreciation of the issues 
that are raised by, and that far eclipse in importance, the Man- 
churian conflict. England did not jettison the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance in 1922 merely to have the worst of both worlds. She 
deliberately created, with the other Powers at Washington, a 
new system in which she undertook obligations in common with 
them. And if it be true, asit is, that Japan has flagrantly denied 
her obligations, it is equally true that the issue, thus provoked, 
has grown graver because England has tacitly ignored hers, 
The new collective system is at stake; and it is both a British 
interest and a British obligation to see that it does not founder 
in the storm now blowing round the world. 


A. F. WHYTE. 
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STRESA AND AFTER 


WHILE reading the protocols of the Conference of Stresa and of 
the last meeting of the League of Nations Commission of Inquiry 
for European Union dealing with the reconstruction of Central 
and Eastern European countries, one wonders why the advice of 
Lord Snowden given at the second Hague Conference in January 
1930 has not been followed up. He said that the delegates should 
be shut up in a room without food and drink until they agreed— 
on something practical and realisable, we may add. After all, 
there was no lack of agreements at Stresa. But the problems 
discussed seem so far to remain unsolved because ‘ there is not 
much danger that the agreements will be ratified,’ as one of the 
delegates sarcastically remarked. 

The Convention of Lausanne instructed the Conference of 
Stresa as follows : 


(a) To submit proposals as to the measures required for the restoration 
of Central and Eastern Europe in particular to overcome the present 
transfer difficulties of those countries and to make possible the progressive 
suppression, subject to the necessary safeguards, of the existing systems of 
exchange control; and 

(6) To revive activity of trade both among those countries themselves 
and between them and other States, and to overcome the difficulties caused 
to the agricultural countries of Central and Eastern Europe by the low 
price of cereals, it being understood that the rights of ‘ third countries’ 
remain reserved. 


Under the chairmanship of M. George Bonnet, representing 
France, there were assembled at Stresa the creditor countries— 
England, Holland and Switzerland; the consumer countries 
of Central and Eastern European products—Italy and Germany ; 
the Danubian countries—Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, which were joined by Poland 
and Greece (all debtor countries). The so-called agrarian bloc, 
consisting of Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Jugoslavia and Bul- 
garii, held a conference previously at Warsaw, at which the 
Baltic States were represented also, but these sent only an 
observer to Stresa. 

If we consider the manifold political and economic contro- 
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versies existing between these countries, and if we remember the 
failure of the London Conference on the Danubian problem, held 
in April, there is no doubt about the importance of the resolutions 
unanimously adopted at Stresa. But can we say that the spirit 
of Lausanne inspired the delegations to agree, or was that on 
which they agreed something on which they could not fail to agree, 
at least for the sake of ‘ saving face’ ? What are the results of 
Stresa ? Before answering this question, we have to remember 
that it was not the purpose of the Stresa Conference to produce 
definite agreements. According to the Convention of Lausanne 
it was charged to make proposals to the European Union Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations, which again would use these 
proposals for the preparation of the World Economic Conference, 
at which the Danubian problem and the reconstruction of Central 
and Eastern Europe will apparently form a separate subject 
for’ discussion. 

The Conference of Stresa produced two reports: the volumi- 
nous report of the Financial Committee, with much useful data 
on the financial position of the Central and Eastern European 
countries, and the report of the Economic and Agrarian Committee 
to which the scheme for the Agrarian Fund is attached. Except 
for this annex and a few pages about the settlement of post-war 
debts, with which I shall deal later in greater detail, the whole 
of these reports is a remarkable theoretical treatise, very similar 
tothe protocols of the Conference of Portorose, held in 1921, on 
the co-operation of the Succession States of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy between almost the same countries as were represented 
at Stresa. 


The Governments of the States represented by the signatory delegates 
shall, as soon as possible, take the steps necessary to re-establish freedom 
of imports and exports in the relations between their several countries, 
In any case, they shall abolish all import prohibitions and restrictions in 
July 1922 at the latest and shall before that date make arrangements 
among themselves to fix, by common consent, a date whereon all export 
prohibitions, control, or other restrictions affecting the exportation of any 
merchandise shall be abolished. It is agreed, moreover, to avoid customs 
legislation which would establish customs duties or other taxes, equivalent 
to.actual export or import prohibitions, 


If we change 1922 to 1932 we have the wording of the Stresa 
tesolutions, which are in fact less binding. More than ten years 
has elapsed between these two Conferences, during which financial 
reconstructions under the auspices of the League of Nations were 
tried, large foreign loans were poured into these countries, 
numerous conferences held, and yet the last Conference had to deal 


? Cf. my article, ‘The Danubian Problem,’ in the Nineteenth Century and 
After, May 1932. 
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with the same problems and could not make any other recom-; 


mendations. We can quote a still more important and earlier 
resolution, that of the Allied Supreme Council made in March 
1920, which was fully endorsed by the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels : 


The States which have been created or enlarged as a result of the war 
should at once re-establish full and friendly co-operation, and arrange for 
the unrestricted interchange of commodities in order that the essential 
unity of European economic life may not be impaired by the erection of 
artificial economic barriers. 


Judging the present difficulties in the light of these statements 
and of the intervening ten years’ experience, we cannot fail to 
conclude that, though the world-wide economic crisis is in a 
considerable degree responsible for the condition of Central and 


South Eastern Europe, the situation created by the Peace Treaties . 


was not only ‘ unjust but incorrect and unwise,’ as Senator Borah 
has said, and rendered the carrying out of the wise recommenda- 
tion of the Allied Supreme Council and the realisation of resolu- 
tions like those of the Portorose Conference impossible. The 
working of the clearest and wisest economic scheme is obstructed 
by the political atmosphere which has existed in Europe since 
the war. The underlying danger in the situation remains always 
the lack of confidence, the distrust which hinders and frustrates 
all effective co-operation. Will Europe wait another ten years? 
And if so, will it be able to face the next crisis, even if it recovers 
now ? Or will it create through the revision of the Peace Treaties 
the right atmosphere for political understanding and economic 
co-operation to build up a European economic system, which not 
only could deal with the world crisis, but would also abolish all 
danger of Bolshevist upheavals and would be able to secure the 
prosperity and peaceful cultural development of all European 
countries ? Will Great Britain take the leadership in this task of 
pacification ? Will France and the Little Entente follow ? These 
are the questions which are being asked in all corners of Europe. 
It is interesting to note that while the delegates of Hungary and 
Austria felt obliged to avoid carefully almost every reference to 
the consequences of the dismemberment of their countries by the 
Peace Treaties, the Stresa reports contain nothing about this 
important cause of the crisis in the Danube valley. 


Almost the only new elements in the Stresa reports are the — 


proposal concerning the establishment of the Agrarian Fund and 
the recommendations concerning the settlement of post-war 
debts. Opinion on the Agrarian Fund proposal is divided. 
Expectations ran high in Central and Eastern Europe, but they 
were disappointed on reading this scheme. Leaving aside for 
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the moment the probability (or the reverse) of ratification, it may 
be admitted that the Agrarian Fund, if put into actual working, 
would be an important element in starting the reconstruction of 
the agrarian countries. Through its agency export surpluses could 
be disposed of according to a fixed schedule at higher prices and 
the inland price level in these countries would be relieved of the 
pressure of world market prices. This is imperative in order to 
enable these countries to carry through the much-needed reorgani- 
sation and readjustment of their production, since the preferential 
system contained in the scheme can be only a transitory measure. 
The Agrarian Fund provides for the revalorisation. of cereals in 
the following way: The grain exporting countries are to receive 
a premium of 2 Swiss francs per quintal on exported wheat up 
to the limit of 16,000,000 quintals, which is the average of the 
quantities exported during the last three years ; and of rf. 50c. on 
15,000,000 quintals of barley and 13,500,000 quintals of maize ; 
while in addition a preference is secured for 4,000,000 quintals 
of rye, 3,000,000 quintals of beer-barley, and 1,000,000 quintals 
of oats. Greece applied for the inclusion of tobacco, to. which 
the European Union Committee agreed. The sum-total of the 
subsidies is proposed to be 75,000,000 francs. This amount is 
to be provided for partly in cash and partly by means of 
preferential duties—i.e., countries which adhere to the agreement, 
but do not import cereals from the agrarian countries, will 
contribute in cash the amount allotted to them, while the import- 
ing countries will give a corresponding reduction in their duties 
‘on cereals. The import quotas are to be fixed by bilateral agree- 
ments. The fund will be managed by a committee consisting of 
one representative of each of the exporting and importing countries 
and two of the European non-importing countries. The com- 
mittee may invite two representatives of oversea countries in 
a consultative capacity. The theoretical objections to the fund 
are of course based on the ‘ most-favoured-nation ’ clause. 

So far as the countries represented at the Stresa Conference 
are concerned, it was unanimously agreed that, though the scheme 
means a breach of this clause, it can be agreed upon as an emer- 
gency measure limited to certain countries and certain quantities 
and to a given period of time. The draft convention provides 
a duration of not more than three years. The other members 
of the European Union Committee—the Northern European 
countries and Russia, who were not present at Stresa—protested 
against the scheme at Geneva, but this alone should not prevent 
its acceptance by the signatories. Great Britain’s attitude 
towards the fund is not quite clear. Mr. Eden, Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, stated at Geneva that the British 
Government was in full agreement with the general principles 

Vor. CXII—No. 669 uu* 
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of the Stresa resolutions, notably where budget problems and 
external debts were concerned. With regard, however, to 
financial guarantees the position of the United Kingdom was well 
known, and he would recall the reservations already made in this 
connexion by the British delegate to the Conference. At Stresa 
the British representative declared that Great Britain would be 
unable to give any financial assistance. In view of the Ottawa 
agreements, it is not likely that England would grant preferential 
treatment to the Central and Eastern European countries. This 
means that Great Britain’s only contribution would be a negative 
one—namely, that she would not object to the temporary suspen- 
sion of the ‘ most-favoured-nation ’ clause. 

The practical objections to the scheme arise from the fact that 
on the one hand Italy, where the battaglio del grano produces 
remarkable results, and Germany, where agrarian protection is 
high, will have to import this year only quite small quantities of 
cereals; while on the other hand the agrarian countries have 
not much wheat for export this year, though there will be a 
surplus of barley and maize. Objections are directed also to 
the monetary subsidies payable out of the fund, and M. Bonnet’s 
statement that ‘the scheme will put the debtor countries in a 
position to meet their foreign obligations ’ is, to say the least of 
it, somewhat optimistic. The situation is still more difficult in 
respect of the other agrarian products, such as live and slaughtered 
animals and dairy produce, which do not receive any preferential 
treatment, and which would suffer especially from the Ottawa 
agreements, not only in consequence of the direct loss of the 
British market, but also through the increased competition of 
Holland and Denmark in the German market. It is but a poor 
consolation for the agriculturalists in the Danubian countries to 
say that ‘this Agrarian Fund is only a beginning,’ the more so 
since it is very uncertain when or whether the ‘ beginning’ will 
begin at all. 

On the other hand, the Stresa proposals do not contain any 
substantial provision from which Austria could expect any 
improvement in her difficult situation. Though she has been 
promised a new League loan of 300,000,000 schillings, this loan 
would not much alter her present position, since part of it will be 
used for the purpose of repaying credits to the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements and the Bank of England, while the balance 
is going to be used for the payment of interest on the Recon- 
struction Loan of 1922, which is guaranteed by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. Should she fail to pay interest 
on this loan the respective Governments would have to continue 
payments, and therefore it is very probable that Austria will 
receive the credit promised. But what Austria really needs is an 
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outlet for her industrial products, and a closer economic co-opera- 
tion with some larger territory providing a market for her exports. 
Since the Anschluss with Germany has been frustrated, she can 
look only towards the Danubian countries which formed with 
her the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Stresa could probably 
have produced better results if attention had not been dispersed 
upon so many different countries, but concentrated upon co-opera- 
tion between Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania 
and Yugoslavia. 

The report of the Financial Committee, like that of the 
Economic and Agrarian Committee of the Stresa Conference, 
contains general remarks on the ways and means by which the 
present exchange restrictions and other hindrances to trade can 
and should be removed. While stating that the establishment 
of a sound currency is the conditio sine qua non for abolishing 
exchange restrictions, the. Committee conclude that a sound 
currency cannot be established unless exchange restrictions are 
removed, without showing how to break this vicious circle. In 
fact, neither a sound currency nor the abolition of exchange 
restrictions can be realised if these countries are not put on a 
strong economic footing and if the problem of foreign debts is not 
settled. It seems superfluous to explain once more how Hungary, 
Austria, Bulgaria, and Greece were obliged one after another to 
declare transfer moratoria and to institute exchange restrictions. 
The service of the excessive foreign loans, contracted in gold at 
high rates of interest, constitutes such a heavy burden on the 
balance of payments of these countries that in the present circum- 
stances, when the prices of their agricultural exports have fallen 
in some cases by about 70 per cent. and when export markets 
ate being virtually closed, they are simply unable to obtain 
sufficient foreign exchange to pay interest and amortisation on 
foreign debts. The statistics contained in the financial report 
on p. 556 give a picture of this situation. 

From this table we see how catastrophically foreign trade 
has shrunk during recent years, and also how the service of 
the foreign debts constitutes in some cases over 50 per cent. 
of total exports, while the trade balance itself is in many cases 
passive or in a state of painfully forced equilibrium. This means 
that such countries would have either to increase their exports 
by more than 100 per cent. or else to scale down their imports 
by 50 per cent. in order to be able to discharge their foreign 
obligations. This appears to be an impossible task in the present 
circumstances, 

The Stresa Conference did not feel authorised to handle the 
settlement of post-war debts, and was satisfied with general 
recommendations which were themselves the result of a compro- 
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FoREIGN TRADE AND DEBTS OF THE CENTRAL’ AND EASTERN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES (in millions of Swiss francs) 


Imports | Exports — 


2,379 
1,576 


mise reached after prolonged discussions between creditors and 


debtors. On this point Stresa was faced with the dilemma of 
all the recent international economic conferences. The general 
reports of these conferences contain clear and correct statements 
of the causes of the crisis and the conclusion that monetary 
measures alone cannot help, but that economic and financial 
problems should be solved together. In spite of such clear 
recognitions a financial problem, like the settlement of post-war 
debts, is either shelved, as at Stresa, or else some vital economic 
issue, such as tariffs, is excluded beforehand from the programme, 
as in the proposed World Economic Conference, which, in addition 
to this defect, is not supposed to discuss world debts. In discuss- 
ing the debt problem the Conference of Stresa assumed a some- 
what different attitude and showed signs of the first organised 
clash between creditors and debtors. The memorandum of the 
London Committee of League Loans drawn up under the chair- 
manship of Sir Austen Chamberlain and with the collaboration 
of Sir Arthur Salter did not fail to make a deep impression. The 
creditors’ demands are certainly not only comprehensible, but 
justified. On the other hand, however, the debtors’ situation 
with regard to their willingness and ability to pay ought to be 
considered, There is no lack of willingness, but there is at least 
a temporary inability. 

VY The Conference of Stresa proposed two main methods for the 
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abolition of exchange restrictions in order to remove these serious 
obstacles to trade. There is, without doubt, a serious disadvan- 
tage in the system of exchange restrictions, especially in the 
presence of the double rate of exchange, as in the case of Austria 
and Hungary, where the National Bank quotes rates at the gold 
parity, while in private business on the ‘ black bourse’ rates are 
quoted 20 to 25 per cent. below this parity. In the presence of 
exchange restrictions the price level did not fall in sympathy with 
world prices before the recent rise in commodity values, neither 
did it rise, but it was kept more or less stable by the moderate 
deflationary policy of the National Bank. But what happens to 
the export trade under exchange restrictions ? The exporter is 
in fact penalised, since he has to deliver his foreign exchange at 
par to the National Bank, and the importer secures a premium, 
since he obtains, though in very limited amounts, foreign exchange 
cheaper than the actual rate. Therefore it seems logical to 
demand that the currency be devaluated and exchange restric- 
tionsremoved. But in some Central and Eastern European debtor 
countries very important obstacles arise. A 30 per cent. depre- 
ciation of the local currency, for instance, would mean a 30 per 
cent. increase in the service of foreign debts contracted in gold. 
Hence it would lead to an aggravation instead of an improvement 
in the ability of the debtors to pay.: On the other hand, in these 
countries the psychological conditions are lacking for a deprecia- 
tion without immediate stabilisation. The gap in the balance of 
payments is much too wide to be filled up by a 30 per cent. 
depreciation if the full service of foreign loans is to be resumed, 
It is not an exaggeration to say that in the present circumstances 
all the goods in stock in Austria and Hungary would hardly be 
sufficient to pay back all at once their short-term debts and interest 
on their long-term debts in gold. We have to remember, also, 
that these countries have been for a long time only nominally on 
the gold standard, which is regarded as tabu for the purpose of 
preserving the purchasing power of money—the first requisite for 
a balanced budget. The problem can only be solved by reducing 
all Government expenditure, so as to secure a sound state in 
public finance, and by simultaneously settling the matter of 
foreign debts by carrying through funding schemes and by 
scaling down the burden of gold interest rates and readjusting 
them to the present price level. Then a devaluation of the 
currency can follow, accompanied, if necessary, by an energetic 
deflation to stabilise the exchanges. Sacrifices on the part of 
both debtors and creditors are necessary. It is no use casting 
accusations at one another, since the post-war international loan 
transactions can be considered with equal justice as unwise 
borrowing or as unwise lending. It is in the interest of both 
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creditors and debtors to come to a settlement by which debtor 
countries will be enabled to pay their debts. The new Hungarian 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Imrédy (a former director of the National 
Bank), seems to be resolved to achieve some settlement of the 
foreign debts which would enable him to relieve the country 
from the paralysing effects of the present situation. 

At the Stresa Conference the Swiss delegate made a few very 
clear remarks on the problem of debt payments, stating that 
Switzerland, being a creditor country, understands that the 
debtors cannot pay otherwise than in goods, and that Switzerland 
was willing in principle to accept goods, but insisted upon com- 
petitive conditions. He also remarked that no clearing and quota 
arrangements are of any use for the payment of debts unless they 
allow a surplus over the regular trade which balances itself by 
imports paying for exports. It seems that in the present situation 
this is the only way in which the liquidation of debts can be 
attained. A certain relation must be established between exports 
and debt payments, and a kind of sliding scale ought to be adopted 
to safeguard the interests of both parties. Though clearing and 
quota arrangements are certainly not the most advantageous 
regulations of international trade, they nevertheless provide the 
machinery by which creditor countries can allot the n 
import quotas to debtor countries with which the debts can be 
paid off. At least this has to be done if creditors wish to collect 
their loans now. Foreign loans were made under the supposition 
that, through what we may call ‘ indirect transfer of payments,’ 
sufficient foreign exchange would be obtained, say, by Hungary 
from exports to Czechoslovakia, to pay debts to England. This 
system works, however, only under a system of international free 
trade, from which we are moving further every day. No doubt 
the re-establishment. of international free trade would represent 
the best solution of the present transfer difficulties, but at the 
moment we have to apply the ways and means which are prac- 
tica»': under the actual conditions. Unfortunately the financial 
report of the Stresa Conference is very vague on these points. 

It contains, it is true, a few words about a common currency 
normalisation fund proposed for the purpose of supporting central 
banks during the period of transition while exchange restrictions 
are being abolished. There does not, however, seem to be much 
need for a special fund for this purpose, since the Bank for 
International Settlements could perform this task, as it has in 
some measure already done. Such proposals, even if made in 
more concrete form, are very likely to share the fate of the scheme 
for the establishment of an International Agricultural Mortgage 
Institute, which was proposed two years ago without reaching 
any realisable form. The Stresa Conference was unable to do 
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more than to urge the establishment of this fund ‘as soon as 
possible ’"—which is the well-known burying formula for inter- 
national schemes. Such international credit institutions are really 
greatly needed both for agricultural and for industrial credit, 
not so much for the purpose of making new loans as to consolidate 
the large amount of frozen short-term debts. The settlement of 
these short credits constitutes a more difficult task than that of 
the long-term loans. The short-term credits were largely granted 
by banks out of the money of ‘ third parties,’ deposited with the 
banks, or through discounts, and therefore the bankers cannot 
consent to or carry through any funding scheme unless they will 
bereimbursed. The situation of the international money market, 
on the other hand, does not make possible at present any long- 
term foreign financing, and therefore international co-operation 
is badly needed in this respect also. But there are problems 
which need not be postponed until these definite settlements 
can be arrived at—e.g., the application of the so-called blocked 
accounts, into which interest and amortisation instalments on 
foreign credits are paid in local currencies. If budgets are 
sufficiently balanced such funds could be lent to the Government 
for investment purposes, or else could be used for the purpose of 
promoting trade between Central and Eastern European countries, 
These funds would be suitable to finance such schemes as the 
proposed Agrarian Fund. It would be within the scope of 
practical measures to lend these accumulated funds on long term 
to Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Germany to finance agricultural 
purchases, and, on the other hand, to the agrarian countries to 
enable them to buy industrial commodities or else to execute the 
public work proposed by the Stresa Conference. Any proposition 
for the settlement of post-war debts presupposes, however, an 
organisation of the creditors in each country to form an inter 
national joint body of creditors. This is, unfortunately, still far 
from realisation, Such an international creditor organisation 
could, under the auspices of the financial section of the League 
of Nations, investigate the situation of the individual debtors 
and reach a settlement which would relieve Central and Eastern 
Europe from the deadening pressure of exchange restrictions and 
transfer moratoria. 

What can the Central and Eastern European countries expect 
from the proposals and recommendations of the Conference of 
Stresa.? The answer may be best found in the lessons of many 
international conferences, which have produced similar documents 
but provided no practical instruments for effecting remedies. 
Some warning may be taken also from recent developments in 
Central and Eastern Europe which occurred almost simul- 
taneously with the Stresa Conference. The Austrian delegate, 
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Dr. Schiiller, who was the rapporteur of the Economic and Agrarian 
Committee at Stresa, included in his report a clear guide to the 
economic co-operation of Central and Eastern European countries, 
urging the immediate extension of trade between these countries 
and advocating bilateral negotiations to widen the trade routes, 
The Hungarian delegates whole-heartedly approved his state- 
ments; and both delegations upon arrival home found their 
countries with their commercial treaties lapsed, and were given 
to understand that all trade between the two countries had been 
suspended as the provisional quota agreements could not be 
renewed even for another two weeks. There is not much hope 
of any workable commercial agreement either, in consequence of 
the detrimental pressure both countries are exerting on each 
other in order to reduce imports and increase exports. In the 
other corner of the Danube valley the Rumanian Government has 
resigned after declaring its inability to accept the conditions laid 
down by the Financial Committee of the League of Nations 
(upon which its support for the reconstruction of Rumania was 
made dependent), which were based upon the report of the 
League’s expert commission which recently investigated the 
situation of Rumania. The Committee demanded strict economies 
and the complete reorganisation of the State finances under the 
widest control of the League experts, without even promising a loan, 
which actually would mean only a very brief temporary remedy. 

Internal political difficulties in the Danube valley were also 
manifested recently by the resignation of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. Count Jules Karolyi, who followed Count Bethlen as 
Prime Minister last year, was the personification of a medita- 
tive benevolence in politics which waited for some interna- 
tional improvement and support by international co-operation, 
while preserving internal stability. But the domestic economic 
problems called for action. The new Government formed by 
Jules Gémbis, the War Minister, is just the opposite: it repre- 
sents an active working spirit, which endeavours to solve the 
domestic economic problems by carrying out a vigorous policy of 
national reconstruction. The settlement of debt questions, the 
provision of work for the unemployed, the reorganisation of the 
administration, economics in public finances, the readjustment 
of agricultural and industrial production are the main points 
of his programme. The difficulty lies in answering the ques- 
tion how this programme can be successfully carried out. The 
composition of the new Government guarantees that it will not 
resort either to inflation or to the repudiation of foreign debts. 
It will follow the only practical word of advice contained in the 
protocols of Stresa, namely, ‘to use as far as possible the internal — 
means and resources for recovery.’ 
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The problems of Central and Eastern Europe will remain on 
the table of international conferences for some time to come. 
In the near future the so-called Eastern reparations are going 
to be discussed in accordance with the provisions of the Lausanne 
Convention, which has appointed a separate Commission to 
consider this matter. The coming Conference will have to deal 
with questions no less complicated than those discussed at Stresa. 
We may remember how serious and difficult the solution of the 
settlement of the Eastern reparations and of the so-called ‘ optant ’ 
claims proved for the second Hague Conference. Only by the 
greatest efforts was it possible to produce a draft agreement 
signed on the night of January 20, 1930. This formed the basis 
of the Paris agreements establishing the A and B funds for the 
purpose of satisfying the claims of the Hungarian citizens who 
were expropriated by the Succession States. The A and B funds, 
representing 219,500,000 and 100,000,000 gold crowns respectively, 
were to be constituted out of certain portions of German, Hun- 
garian, and Bulgarian reparations and other payments arising 
from the Peace Treaties, such as the taxe de libération paid by 
Czechoslovakia. Considering the fact that the Lausanne agree- 
ment left nothing of German reparations but a lump sum of 
three billion marks for future payment, and that Hungary and 
Bulgaria will probably be relieved of reparation payments and 
Czechoslovakia will endeavour to be exempted from the taxe de 
libération, the payments to the A and B funds are endangered. 
These payments represent, however, private legal obligations on 
the part of the Succession States towards the Hungarian optants, 
and it is to be hoped that the particular character of these pay- 
ments will be maintained at the coming Conference on Eastern 
Reparations, as strictly as it was maintained by the Hoover 
Moratorium, under which these payments were continued. The 
optant agreement embodies a rather important principle, inas- 
much as, besides covering private legal obligations, it represents 
a modification of the terms of the Peace Treaty of Trianon by 
mutual agreement, to the benefit of the subjects of the defeated 
country. It would have a rather unfavourable effect if obligations 
of this nature were not observed by the Succession States, which 
were released by the second Hague Conference from claims 
amounting to billions of gold crowns arising from the so-called 
biens cédés, representing the Hungarian State investments in those 
parts of pre-war Hungary which were incorporated in the Succes- 
' sion States. A satisfactory solution of this problem would be an 
important contribution towards clearing the atmosphere in the 
Danube valley. 

KAtmMAN DE Bupay. 
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THE POLICY OF POLAND 


Storm clouds gather thick and fast over Europe. In addition'to 
the malaise caused by the world economic depression, and besides 
her special reactions to the developments in the Far East, there 
is in Europe herself a growing feeling of political unrest and 
uncertainty, in spite of the Briand-Kellogg Pact, of pacts of 
non-aggression, treaties and other agreements-galore, all making 
apparently for peace. The League of Nations is menaced with 
disruption and collapse—partly from the East, but also partly, 
and more immediately, from the West. Not only is the equi- 
librium of Europe threatened, but her very foundations seem 
unstable, for the post-war settlement, brought about by the 
Treaty of Versailles and consequential adjustments, is being 
subjected to violent attack. Though shaken by her convulsive 
efforts to struggle to her feet, Germany still feels herself strong 
enough to fling her challenge into the arena: ‘ Disarm! Or I 
shall rearm!’ To those who imposed the Versailles Treaty on 
the vanquished these words, uttered with such boldness no more 
than thirteen years afterwards, must surely seem very strange, 
and perhaps may suggest that the victory was much less complete 
than had been supposed, or that policy has somehow not kept 
faith with the Treaty in those subsequent years. The fact is that 
Germany from the start resisted the Treaty in every way that 
was open to her, and not without success as time went on, her 
occupied territory being evacuated well ahead of the specified 
date of release, and reparations virtually wiped out. Toa certain 
extent, then, the Treaty has been revised. Next on the German 
programme comes territorial revision: the demand for further 
Treaty revision means just that. 

Is it this demand that informs the German attitude to the 
question of disarmament or rearmament? The talk about 
Germany being a great nation that cannot be ‘ held down’ is 
beside the point. Why does she want a large army? She has 
a very considerable army actually and potentially. But who 
threatens her? Certainly not her neighbours. Is France really 
aggressive ? Is Poland? To judge from some articles in the 
British Press, it might be thought that the French army was only 
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waiting for the word to march on Berlin. If these writers were 
to go up and down France they would find that the great. body 
of the French people are such out-and-out pacifists as to come 
perilously near being defeatists. Some of these writers picture 
Marshal Pilsudski as a hardened, blood-stained man of war ready 
and eager to launch his legions on Danzig, East Prussia, or the 
Reich itself. It is all absolutely, ludicrously untrue. What 
France and Poland want is not adventures into the vague, but 
the more and more perfect stabilisation of the existing political 
status of their own countries and of Europe as a whole—in brief, 
no territorial revision }/ they stand by the new Europe. The 
present article, however, is not concerned with France, but with 
Poland and her foreign policy. The Poles may be a nation of 
partisans, but they unquestionably are a nation of patriots, and 
in their circumstances they put their foreign policy before their 
domestic politics, and are practically unanimous about it. 

The greatest positive political fact of the post-war settlement 
of Europe was and is the reinstitution of Poland as a State. A 
glance at a map of Europe in 1914 and at another dated 1924 
will show how enormous was the transformation wrought by the 
re-emergence of Poland on the European scene, especially when it 
is taken in conjunction with the disappearance of the Hapsburg 
Empire, the greatest negative political fact of the period. The 
Poland that was brought to life again is in area a little more than 
half the size of the Poland that had been completely erased from 
the map in 1795; but it is not a small State in itself, for it is 
larger than Italy, and half as big again as the United Kingdom 
with Northern Ireland thrown in. If on the east a vast territory 
has been lost to Soviet Russia, the extensive territory that 
remains is the old, essential Poland which Napoleon, writing 
in exile at St. Helena, described as the véritable clef de votite 
européenne, the true keystone of the European arch. In setting 
up the Duchy of Warsaw he made an attempt to put the keystone 
back into its proper position, but the effort was only half-hearted, 
and in any case was on too small a scale. Had he reconstituted 
a really great Poland, his own story, and that of Europe, would 
probably have been very different from what they were. With 
his overthrow the duchy vanished, and for a century Poland 
remained divided up between Germany (Prussia), Austria, and 
Russia, but still was recognisably Poland, living though dis- 
membered. When the Allied and Associated Powers resuscitated 
Poland they said that the spoliation of the Polish nation was one 
of the ‘ greatest injustices ever recorded by history, a crime the 
memories and consequences of which have long poisoned the 
political life of a great part of the continent of Europe.’ Owing 
partly to the Allied victory and partly to her own efforts, the 
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Poland whose frontiers were finally established in 1923 has an 
area of 388,000 square kilometres, and a population of approxi- 
mately 33,000,000; within ten years, at the present rate of 
increase, it will exceed 40,000,000, and may then be about equal 
to that of France, if the French birth rate remains as low as it 
has been for a long time past. Such figures cannot but suggest 
that Poland is on the way to be a Great Power, even if she is not 
one already. At any rate, it can be said that Poland may be 
expected to play a proportionately important réle in high politics, 
and must in truth be a powerful factor of equilibrium or of 
disequilibrium in the ensemble of Europe. 

The foreign policy of a country is determined by various 
elements in its position in the world—its history and traditions, 
the character and temperament of its people, its trade and 
commerce, and the like ; but the most important element is its 
geographical situation—in other words, its frontiers. Poland 
has a seafront of only 140 kilometres—very small, yet most 
important ; but she has 5394 kilometres, or more than 3000 miles, 
of land frontiers. Of these the longest is the frontier with Ger- 
many, which, if the 600 kilometres of the East Prussian frontier 
are included, is upwards of 1900 kilometres in length. This 
calculation does not cover the frontiers of the Free City of Danzig, 
which are some 120 kilometres long. The main frontier with 
Germany extends from the Baltic on the north down to the Kato- 
wice district on the south in a wavy line which is the western limit 
of the Polish provinces of Pomerania (or Pomorze, as the Poles 
call it), Poznania, and Upper Silesia, the two former provinces 
having belonged to Germany (Prussia) since the third partition 
in 1795, except during the few years of the existence of Napoleon’s 
Duchy of Warsaw, when Poznania reverted to the Poles. The 
process of seizing Polish territory in this area began with the 
Prussian occupation of Pomerania in 1772, the date of the first 
partition. History took a different course in Upper Silesia, as 
that territory had ceased to belong to Poland centuries before ; 
it remained Polish, however, in speech and Roman Catholic in 
religion. Polish Pomerania is the so-called ‘Corridor.’ At the 
moment German nationalist demands for territorial revision 
centre on the reoccupation of Polish Pomerania, but they threaten 
the whole line of frontier on that side of Poland, and make the 
area involved the danger zone of Europe. The frontier is what 
is known as ‘ open.’ 

Poland’s next longest frontier, about 1400 kilometres in 
length, is that with Soviet Russia, and it extends from Latvia on 
the north to Rumania on the south. Here it may be noted that 
whereas the Polish-German frontier was to a very great extent 
settled by the Versailles Treaty in 1919, the Polish-Soviet frontier 
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was not definitively recognised—by the Ambassadors’ Conference 
till the spring of 1923, though it had virtually been settled by 
the Treaty of Riga in 1921, the political outcome of the victories 
of Pilsudski and his armies over the Bolsheviks in the decisive 
battles of Warsaw and of the Niemen in the previous year. 
The frontier thus established included an area of about 110,000 
square kilometres, or a third, of what the Poles term the Kresy, 
all of which had belonged to Poland before the first partition in 
1772, the land itself being occupied mostly by peasants of mixed 
nationality, among whom were many Poles. Most of this frontier 
is also ‘ open,’ but apart, of course, from the policy that is implicit 
in the Bolshevik dogma of the World Revolution, the Soviet 
Government has made no demand for frontier or territorial 
revision. During the Polish-Soviet War of 1920 it did attempt 
to interfere with the Polish boundaries by making a treaty 
with Lithuania which recognised, among other things, Vilna as 
Lithuanian, but in the Treaty of Riga that treaty was annulled 
by a clause in which it was stated that the question of the frontiers 
of Poland and Lithuania was to be settled by those countries 
themselves. The Polish-Lithuanian frontier is 465 kilometres long. 
The continued opposition of Lithuania to Poland gives this frontier 
an interest of its own, but it is not one that causes Poland—who 
holds that the Vilna controversy has been definitively settled— 
any deep political concern. For all that, Lithuania should not be 
considered as entirely negligible, for her antagonism to Poland 
persists ; for some time she leaned towards Germany, but at the 
moment the Memel dispute has put a rather different face on the 
matter. In the military sense the Polish-Lithuanian frontier is 
‘open,’ though in the political and economic sense Lithuania still 
keeps it ‘ closed.’ 

Taken together, the German, Soviet, and Lithuanian frontiers 
of Poland are, in rcund figures, 3900 kilometres (with Danzig 
upwards of 4000) in length, out of her total frontier length of 
5400 kilometres. The difference is made up by the frontier 
with Czechoslovakia (about 900 kilometres long), with Rumania 
(about 340 kilometres), and with Latvia (about 110 kilometres). 
These States, however, are friendly to Poland; she has an 
entente with Czechoslovakia, and Rumania is her ally. The 
figures respecting the frontiers of Poland may seem rather dull, 
but are of enormous importance in a consideration of her policy, 
which was, is, and must be determined by the politico-geogra- 
phical situation thus disclosed. This was inevitable from the very 
beginning—once the frontiers of the restored State were defined 
by the Treaty of Riga and the decision had been made respecting 
the division of Upper Silesia. On the east lay Soviet Russia, 
defeated, but vast and still formidable ; on the west was Germany, 
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defeated, but potentially powerful and implacable. How was so 
dangerous a situation to be met by Poland, especially when there 
was always the possibility of the combination of these Powers 
against her? In answering this question it has to be remembered 
how severely the Polish people had been tried by six years of 
almost incessant fighting—first in the Great War, and then in the 
struggle against Soviet Russia. What they needed and wanted 
was peace. In 1921, when the fight for the frontiers had been 
won, the Polish army numbered a million men ; it was rapidly 
reduced to a much smaller figure, which, however, was still 
impressive. The policy of Poland stood out clearly. In his 
book entitled Poland and Peace, published in 1923, Count 
Alexander Skrzynski, twice Foreign Minister and once Prime 
Minister of Poland, summed up that policy when he said that, 
owing to the ‘ particularly unfavourable geographical situation’ 
of his country, the double obligation was imposed on the State 
of maintaining an ‘ absolutely pacific policy,’ and at the same 
time an ‘ army as strong as possible.’ In short, peace and the 
means of defending it. In pursuance of this policy Poland 
contracted alliances in 1921 with France and Rumania—both 
defensive alliances, as the treaties embodying them plainly 
indicate. 

Eternal vigilance is the only price of safety, says the old, 
wise saw, and Poland’s constant preoccupation has been her 
frontiers. On the whole, her Russian frontier has given her 
comparatively little trouble, though she has had to be ever on 
her guard. From the first she entered into friendly relations with 
the Baltic States which border Soviet Russia—namely, Finland, 
Estonia, and Latvia. These States are small, as their total 
population is less than 7,000,000 ; but they derive a high political 
significance from the fact that their eastern boundaries march 
for hundreds of miles with those of Soviet Russia, and thus form 
no inconsiderable part of the great international frontier, with 
Russia on the other side of it, that stretches from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea. Several conferences of these States and Poland 
were held at Helsingfors, Tallinn (Reval), Riga and Warsaw, the 
principal object aimed at being a common defence against 
aggression by the Bolsheviks. At the Warsaw Conference in 
1922 the four States signed a convention which suggested that a 
Baltic League was about to be formed, but the convention was 
not ratified by Finland, and it fell through. The idea of such 4 
League, with Poland as its base, was anathema to the Soviet 
Government, which sought to counter it by a conference with 
the four States at Moscow, where it submitted disarmament 
proposals that were found unacceptable to the others. 

In the course of that year, 1922, Poland was alarmed by the 
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German-Soviet Treaty of Rapallo, the most striking outcome of 
the abortive Conference of Genoa; there were raids across the 
frontier by bands organised with Soviet connivance; in May 
the Eclair of Paris published what. purported to be a military 
convention between the heads of the Soviet army and the German 
General Staff which had been signed at Berlin. In time the alarm 
over the Rapallo Treaty died down, but Poland did not forget 
this agreement between her two chief enemies, nor the statement 
made by the Paris newspaper. The next event which threatened 
the peace of the Baltic occurred in December 1924, when Com- 
munists, at the instance of the Bolsheviks, attempted a putsch 
at Tallinn aiming at the subversion of the Estonian Government 
and the setting up of a Soviet régime ; it was an affair of some 
magnitude, as its failure led to the execution of no fewer than 
200 Communists. Early in the following year a conference of 
Poland, Finland, Estonia, and Latvia was held at Helsingfors— 
the eighth of these meetings. On this occasion the four States 
discussed the question of their common security, and resolved to 
keep in touch respecting all matters affecting it. They signed a 
treaty of conciliation and arbitration, but did not form a Baltic 
League ; Meierovitch, the Latvian Prime Minister, was strongly 
in favour of it, but Finland persisted in her opposition. Still, 
the collaboration of the three Baltic States with Poland was 
sufficiently evident : a collaboration for peace. 

Naturally this state of things was not particularly agreeable 
to the Bolsheviks, who had tried for some time to play the 
Baltic States 0’. against each other, and to keep them apart, 
on the well-known principle divide et impera. One result of this 
policy which it had not expected was that Estonia and Latvia 
entered into a defensive alliance in 1923. In 1925, the year of 
Locarno, the Soviet Government suggested to Poland that a 
non-aggression treaty should be negotiated between them. 
Poland replied that she would accept the suggestion provided that 
Moscow made similar suggestions to the other border States— 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Rumania. This, however, did not 
suit the book of the Bolsheviks, who were also given to under- 
stand by the Baltic States that they stood by their obligations 
as members of the League of Nations. In 1926, the year of 
the German-Soviet Treaty of Berlin, the Soviet Government 
again came forward with proposals to Poland and the Baltic 
border States to negotiate separate non-aggression treaties. 
Pourparlers went on and on, the net result over two years being 
shown in a semi-official statement by Estonia, when celebrating 
in 1928 the tenth anniversary of her independence, to this effect : 


Estonia and also the other Baltic States have during several years tried 
to strengthen their relations with Russia by separate negotiations for 
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non-aggression and arbitration treaties, but so far these have not shown any 
results, as Russia does not recognise neutral chairmanship and the obliga- 
tions of the Baltic States towards the League of Nations. 


This was the case, too, with Poland; no treaty which did not 
recognise the League of Nations could be acceptable to her. 

Up till September 1926 Poland was not a member of the 
Council of the League, but had a representative at Geneva in‘a 
Minister specially designated for that purpose. Before Germany 
was received into the League in that month Poland had raised 
the question of herself being given not only a seat but a permanent 
seat on the Council. As Zaleski, her Foreign Minister then as 
now, put it : 

The geographical position of Poland, the territory she occupies, the 
extent of her population, and her importance as a political factor in the 
economic relations of Europe, assign to her a high réle in world politics, a 
réle so high that it is impossible to imagine any solution of the problem of 
the general peace without her active and permanent participation. Only 
the permanent collaboration of Poland in the Council of the League will 


permit the League to fulfil completely and fruitfully the réle to which it 
is called in virtue of the fundamental principles of the Covenant 


This was the view of all Poles, irrespective of party. In the 
upshot Poland was accorded by the Assembly a non-permanent 
seat in the Council by the votes of forty-five out of its forty-nine 


members ; a second vote gave her a non-permanent seat for three 
years ; and a third vote declared her re-eligible at the end of the 
three years’ period. She was re-elected in 1929, and again on 
October 3 of the present year, by majorities larger than were 
necessary by the regulations governing the voting. Poland con- 
gratulated herself on so satisfactory a showing, both as evidence 
of the place she holds in the world and, even more, as a testimony 
to her belief in the League. She is convinced that nothing is to 
be gained and much may be lost by its dissolution. She has often 
herself been a‘ client ’ of the League, most frequently in connexion 
with disputes about Danzig, and to a less extent disputes with 
Germany, and she has always respected its decisions. Nor should 
it be forgotten that in the Assembly, 1927, she submitted a 
general pact of non-aggression, which eventually was passed 
unanimously in the form of a resolution prohibiting wars of 
aggression—a forerunner of the Briand-Kellogg Pact in the 
following year renouncing war as an instrument of a nation’s 
policy. 

In 1927 Polish relations with Russia were disturbed by the 
murder in Warsaw of Voikoff, the Soviet Minister, but Poland, 
who could not see that she was to blame for the tragedy, dealt 
firmly with the heated protests of Moscow, and the agitation 
ceased. Next year the Soviet Government made fresh non- 
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aggression proposals, embodied in what came to be known as the 
Litvinoff Protocol, and postulating the coming into immediate 
operation of the Pact for the Renunciation of War as between the 
two States. Similar proposals had been made to Lithuania, 
which was not a border State, and Poland again asked why like 
proposals had not been put before the border States—Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Rumania—as in this matter she wished 
to act with the ‘ friendly Baltic States and her ally Rumania.’ 
Litvinoff agreed to fall in with the Polish views, and the pact was 
signed at Moscow in February 1929. Zaleski’s comment was that 
‘Poland supported every pacific action,’ and was glad to give 
further ‘ proof that the accusation levelled at her of harbour- 
ing aggressive designs against any neighbouring State whatso- 
ever was unfounded.’ Two days earlier the Polish Parliament 
had unanimously ratified the Briand-Kellogg Pact. During the 
present year Finland, Estonia, and Latvia signed non-aggression 
treaties with the Soviet Government, these treaties bearing a 
different character from those previously offered them, inasmuch 
as they cover their obligations to the League of Nations. On 
July 25 Poland also signed a non-aggression treaty with Soviet 
Russia, a treaty which, however, implicitly protects her alliance 
with Rumania and is anchored to the League of Nations. She 
expects, however, that Rumania will also conclude a non-aggres- 
sion treaty with Moscow before long. There is undoubtedly a 
déente in the relations between Poland and Soviet Russia, as 
well as between it and the Baltic border States. Not that there 
is any change of heart on the part of the Soviet Government : 
how can there be ? Sufficient reasons for its present policy are to 
be found in the pressure of Japanese expansion on it in the Far 
East, and the difficulties encountered in carrying out the first 
Five-Year plan, with the consequent lamentable conditions now 
prevailing throughout Red Russia. It is not her frontier with 
Soviet Russia that is the main preoccupation of Poland to-day, 
though her well-disciplined and alert frontier guards continue to 
patrol her side of it, as they have done for the last six or seven 
years. It is her frontier with Germany and all that it implies 
which give her the deepest concern. 

Germany’s first attack on this frontier of a serious nature was 
economic ; it began as far back as 1920, and, with some inter- 
missions, has continued ever since, though it has not been 
successful. A military effort was impossible, but Germany had 
done her utmost to cripple the Poles in the war with Soviet Russia 
by forbidding transport of war material across her territory to 
both combatants, a prohibition which in the circumstances applied 
in practice to Polandalone. She thought she saw her opportunity 
in the economic field and that she would be able to bring about 
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the economic collapse of Poland in a short time. The means she 
used for this object was a trade boycott in 1920 and 1921, and 
some of her writers gleefully announced that Poland would be 
‘bled to death.’ The Germans, however, had underestimated 
the Poles, as is their way. Not only did the expected result not 
materialise, but they themselves discovered that the boycott 
was double-edged and most damaging to their own interests, 
The boycott stopped in 1922. There was a large volume of trade 
between the two countries, but Poland now proceeded to extend 
her trade with other countries, seventeen commercial treaties 
being negotiated by 1925 and new markets opened up. Conse- 
quently there was a diminution in Polish-German trade; but 
it still was very considerable, and Germany kept on trying to use 
it as a political weapon. Another consequence of this German 
economic and political pressure, which was aggravated by diffi- 
culties with Danzig, was the construction by Poland of the port 
of Gdynia on her bit of the Baltic littoral. 

This combined pressure on Poland came to a head in 1925, 
By the Polish-German Upper Silesia agreement, 1922, Germany 
imported, free of duty, 500,000 tons of coal monthly from Polish 
Upper Silesia till June 1925. When that date approached 
Germany announced herself ready to renew the agreement, but 
only on condition that Poland would forego certain rights and 
give certain privileges to her. Poland refused to be coerced, and 
Germany declined to take any more coal; one thing led to 
another, and a customs war broke out between them. One 
pitiful result of the breach was the extrusion of a large number 
of German ‘ optants’ from Poland, and a corresponding number 
of Poles from Germany. Later in the year Poland informed 
Germany that she renounced her right to expel the German 
optants who remained on her soil—a beau geste, inspired by 
Locarno, which met with no response from Germany. The 
economic war continued, but Poland was not ruined by it, as 
many Germans had predicted. ‘It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good,’ and the British coal strike in 1926 led to the 
opening of new markets for Polish coal, markets which Poland 
has succeeded in keeping to a great extent. Yet the customs 
war was injurious to both Poland and Germany, and across it 
negotiations, which had been started in 1925, for a commercial 
treaty went on, with several breaks; but one was actually 
concluded in March 1930, and Poland hoped much from it. 
Germany has never ratified it, though Poland has. Moreover, 
Germany raised her customs tariff in April 1930 so as to reduce 
or negative its benefit to the Poles. Recent developments have 
slightly eased the tension, but it is perfectly plain that the German 
economic attack has failed, as Poland remains undefeated. It 
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is to the point to note that she adheres to the gold standard, with 
few or none of the restrictions other gold countries have been 
compelled to resort to for their protection. 

So much for Germany’s direct attack on Poland. Her indirect 
attack proceeds along two lines: one is to prejudice Poland, 
especially through the League of Nations, by damaging repre- 
sentations respecting her actions towards her national minorities, 
and the other is incessant propaganda and attempted intimida- 
tion. Let it be said at once that Poland has not always been 
happy in her treatment of her minorities, but she has faced every 
charge brought against her at Geneva, and when at fault has 
admitted it and sought to make amends. But she has not often 
been in the wrong, and it is pertinent to remark that she has to 
contend with something that does not figure in the discreet 
proceedings of the League—the support and the funds supplied 
by her enemies to hostile minority organisations in her own 
territory and abroad. In Geneva, however, the real nature of the 
attacks on her in the League are now well understood, and they 
are no longer formidable. 

Germany’s campaign of propaganda has undoubtedly met 
with considerable success, especially in this country and in 
America, their information respecting Poland being supplied 
chiefly by Berlin—a biassed, and therefore tainted, source. 
From the start the Poles were given a bad name: they were 
described as proud, quarrelsome and difficult ; they were said to 
be reproducing the anarchy which had led to the national down- 
fall in the eighteenth century, and the swift end of the resurrected 
State was freely foretold. But Poland has not disappeared, nor 
is she likely to do so. This is precisely her inexpiable offence, 
her unpardonable crime in German éyes. The Germans find it 
‘intolerable’; at first they thought it incredible that their 
‘manifest national destiny ’—the Drang nach Osten—should be 
thwarted by these pestilent Poles! But they do not stress this 
point in their propaganda ; for German imperialism still stinks 
in the nostrils of the world rather too much for that, and the 
demand made by von Schleicher, as well as Hitler, for frontier 
revision scarcely disguises it. What they do concentrate on is the 


_ “wicked Treaty of Versailles’ and the ‘ injustice’ of separating 


East Prussia from the rest of Germany by the ‘ Danziger Korridor,’ 
apparently sublimely unconscious of the fact that far greater 
wickedness and injustice were shown in the partitioning of Poland, 
for which Prussia was responsible in that identical part of the 
Continent in 1772. As for East Prussia, what the Allies said to 
Germany in 1919 about it is more cogent now than it was then; 
owing to the marked increase of the population of Poland and 
the decrease of the German population in that province: ‘ The 
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interests which Germans in East Prussia, who number less than 
two millions, have in establishing a land connexion with Germany 
are less vital than the interests of the whole Polish nation in 

ing direct access to the sea.’ Leaving Danzig aside, the 
‘Corridor’ as well as Poznania were and are overwhelmingly 
Polish. How short were the roots the Germans had in them was 
clearly demonstrated by the rapid efflux of much the greater part 
of the German population from this whole area soon after the 
war. And as for Danzig, which can prosper only with a friendly 
Poland, its vital interests were prejudiced from the outset by the 
slackness of the Allies, who permitted its Government to pass into 
the hands of Germans from Berlin, known to be hostile to the 
Poles, and determined to lose no opportunity of hitting at them, 
If Danzig resents and dreads the competition of Gdynia, it has 
only itself to thank ; but at the moment, owing to the good work 
of a representative of the League last August, the situation is 
better in the Free City, as it now shows a more realist attitude 
towards Poland—an attitude that was doubtless facilitated by the 
political reaction that took place in Danzig when it was seen that 
Hitler did not have the majority he and many Danzigers expected 
in the German general election on July 31, and was unable to 
fulfil the promises he had made, among them being the immediate 
reunion of the Free City with the Reich. 

Poland refuses the German demand for territorial revision ; 
on this matter every Pole is heart and soul agreed. Poland has 
repeatedly stated that she desires to live in good neighbourly 
relations with Germany, but, as Zaleski said in a speech that 
has become historic, nobody in Poland will ever consent to buy 
them at the price of a revision of the frontiers. ‘We shall not 
cede an inch,’ he declared; ‘every Pole will sacrifice his blood 
and his fortune to defend these territories ’—he had referred 
specifically to Pomerania (the ‘ Corridor’) and Polish Silesia— 
‘ against all attempts from whatever side they may come.’ As 
it is, the Polish army, 275,000 strong on a peace footing, is 
maintained only by an immense sacrifice on the part of the whole 
nation, nearly one-third of the annual expenditure of the State 
being devoted to defence. The Poles shoulder this immense 
burden—for they believe it necessary—mainly because of Germany. 
This, then, is the position : Poland will surrender to the German 
demand for frontier revision only when she is compelled to do so, 
She will fight with all her resources (her own and those of her 
allies) against being partitioned again. The German demand, 
if persisted in, means war. This is a thing that should be fully 
understood in this country. 

ROBERT MACHRAY. 
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I is usual to think of the road-rail question as one affecting only 
the owners of motor vehicles on one side and the railway share- 
holder on the other side, with their respective employees, In 
actual fact there are several other persons to be considered—the 
trader, the traveller, the ratepayer, the pedestrian and the cyclist, 
and the resident or worker in buildings adjoining the road. 
These persons have different and sometimes opposing interests. 
Thus, the motor owner wants to retain his present almost uncon- 
trolled use of the roads, while the railway shareholder wants to 
get back the traffic which motor vans and coaches have attracted 
from the railway to the roads. Between these two stand the 
trader and the traveller, who each want cheap and speedy trans- 
port, and care little how the real cost of the services is met 
provided their own charges and fares are not raised. Evidently 
the ratepayer ought to have some say in the matter, since he has 
to provide and maintain the permanent way along which motor 
vehicles travel. In the background, too, lurks the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, always a partner in every firm and a stockholder 
in every company. 

How, or how far, if at all, are all these different interests to 
be reconciled ? This was the real question set to Sir Arthur 
Salter and his colleagues in the Conference on Road and Rail 
Transport, and their Report gives an answer to the greater part 
ofthe question. The Conference, as it was called, to distinguish 
it from a Royal Commission or a committee of judicial investi- 
gators, was appointed by the Minister of Transport, and consisted 
of four representatives of the railways and four representatives 
of organisations transporting goods by road, with Sir Arthur 
Salter as the chairman. No doubt the eight representatives came 
to the conference table with definite views on one side or the other, 
like employers and trade union leaders meeting to settle an 
industrial dispute, but all must have been anxious to influence the 
open mind of the impartial chairman. From a committee thus 
constituted one might have expected majority and minority 
reports, or at least a reservation by one side. Through the 
diplomatic skill of the chairman, or through the reasonableness of 
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the two parties, a unanimous report was signed. Moreover, 
unanimity was not reached, as often happens, by evading diffi- 
culties or by agreeing on platitudes. 

The Salter Report, as everyone now calls it, is a masterly 
document. It gives a clear review of the position, it analyses the 
costs incidental to road and rail transport, and it offers precise 
recommendations based on scientific calculations. For a long 
period the railways enjoyed something like a monopoly of inland 
transport, though limited by a certain amount of competition 
from canals and improved natural waterways, and by the more 
ancient rivalry of coastwise shipping. Possibly in this period 
the railway companies became too conservative in their outlook, 
and were not willing to adopt the improvements which at a later. 
date have been forced upon them. Early in the present century 
a new competitor—the road vehicle driven by an internal com- 
bustion engine—entered the field and grew rapidly in size and 
speed. Moreover, the new form of transport had two great 
advantages over the old : it could offer a door-to-door conveyance, 
and it found its permanent way already constructed, repaired, 
policed, and lighted by the obliging ratepayer. Whereas the 
railway train ran along a track which had been bought and 
constructed, and was still maintained; lighted, policed and 
signalled, by the railway shareholder. This last fact explains 
why the road vehicle can quote a lower fare or goods rate than 
the train, and why it has been growing in size, weight, and speed. 
Most people, when they travel or send goods by railway, imagine 
that the fare at the booking office or the charge at the parcels 
office is payment for the train journey. As a matter of fact, 
possibly half the fare or charge is required to pay for the line and 
the stations, an expense which the road vehicle can ignore. No 
exact apportionment between the cost of running a train and the 
cost of maintaining and constructing the line and stations can 
be made ; for this reason, among others, railway fares and charges 
are not, and cannot be, based on the ‘ cost of service.’ It is, 


indeed, very difficult to reckon the real cost of some commodities 


as well as of many services—e.g., what is the real cost of (a) a 
mutton chop at the Savoy Hotel or at a Lyons café, or (6) a 
surgical operation or a doctor’s visit ? 

But in the case of a motor coach or lorry the owner has only 
to reckon the cost of his vehicle, garage, petrol, wages, licence and 
insurance ; he can then tell roughly how much he requires in 
order to cover his weekly expenses. If his vehicle earns more than 
this total, he makes a profit ; if it does not, he makes a loss. A 
railway manager, however, cannot say, ‘ My train will cost £20 
running from A to B; so if I get fifty passengers at 10s. each, it 
will pay.’ He must allow a further sum (which he cannot 
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calculate precisely) for his permanent way and other overhead 
charges. Again, he knows that increased weight and speed mean 
a heavier and stronger locomotive and a more expensive per- 
manent way and bridges. To the motor owner these last con- 
siderations are unimportant; he puts his heavy vehicle on the 
road, and the highway authorities must make their roads and 
bridges strong enough to carry it. By an extraordinary failure 
to link taxation with weight, which shows the Treasury and the 
Ministry of Transport in a most unfavourable light, the use of the 
heaviest motor lorries has actually been encouraged by the scale 
of licence duties payable for goods vehicles. These are supposed 
to be taxed according to their unladen weight ; but there is a 
maximum tax ({60 for a 5-ton lorry with hard tyres, or £48 if 
it has pneumatic tyres) and no maximum weight! Since the 
lighter vehicles pay about {15 per ton, this scale resembles an 
income tax which should take 4s. 6d. in the pound from a clerk, 
2s. 6d, in the pound from his employer, and 6d. from a millionaire. 
Moreover, the Treasury and Ministry of Transport have ignored 
the express recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Transport,? ‘ that the use of vehicles with an unladen weight in 
excess of 4 tons should be discouraged,’ and that ‘ additional steps 
at each ton should be provided for the purpose of taxation and 
that at each step there should be a substantial increase in the 
duties payable.’ 

It is clear that any business which is allowed to throw a large 
part of its working expenses on some other organisation can sell 
its product or its services at a lower price than competitors who 
enjoy no such subsidy. »; This is the real reason why road transport 
concerns can quote lower rates and fares than a railway company. 
There are all kinds of other anomalies in the scale of licence duties 
payable in respect of the various classes of commercial motor 
vehicles; but they agree on one point—they tax the lighter 
vehicle at a heavier rate per ton than the heavy vehicle. How 
this strange inversion of the accepted principle of progressive 
taxation, or taxation according to ability to pay, came to be 
proposed by the Treasury and adopted by the House of Commons 
has never been explained. A similar anomaly prevailed from 
1880 until 1910 in the case of the duties paid for a public-house 
licence. Small houses paid higher rates than big houses, and 
there was a maximum duty of {60 on a house rated at £500 a year. 
In the Budget of 1909-10 this scale was abolished in favour of 
the more logical basis of half the annual value. Since that date 
hardly anything has been heard of the ‘ licensing problem,’ which 
had been for many years one of the burning questions in English 
politics, 


2 Crad. 3751, December 1930. 
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We may now return to the Salter Report, reminding ourselves 
that unanimity must mean that neither the road representatives 
nor the railway managers got all that they wanted. Moreover, 
they were careful to consider other interests, knowing that if they 
did not, their recommendations would be useless. They start 
with the facts. There are now about a million private motor 
cars, 627,000 motor cycles, 364,000 goods motor vehicles, and 
87,000 taxi-cabs, motor omnibuses and coaches in Great Britain, 
These new vehicles ‘ have transformed the economic and social 
life of the country.’ They have created additional transport and 
travel; they have also diverted much existing traffic from the 
railways. In some cases the road is intrinsically more suitable. 
It is preferred for the convenience it affords, or is really cheaper 
when every allowance for full cost is made. But where the new 
vehicles do not pay their fair share of the cost of the roads, or 
escape the restrictions imposed upon the railways, the diversion 
of traffic may be both economically unsound and socially un- 
desirable. 

At the beginning of the century our roadscost about £12,000,000 
a year, having cost less than {8,000,000 ten years earlier. Now 
they cost about {60,000,000 a year, and this is the figure adopted 
as the basis of the calculations and recommendations made by 
Sir Arthur Salter and his colleagues. As against this figure, the 
railway representatives calculated the annual railway track costs 
at the surprising total of £64,000,000.2, On the other side, motor 
vehicles pay a licence duty, and in most cases a petrol duty as 
well. These two duties yield about {60,000,000 a year, or a sum 
equal to the annual cost of road maintenance. Nothing is 
included for the capital cost of the roads, though in the case of the 
railways interest on capital accounts for a large part of the cost. 

Turning to the different classes of road vehicles, the Conference 
says that the proceeds of the licence and petrol duties are equal 
to current expenditure on the roads. But the burden of paying 
for the roads is not equally distributed between the various classes 
of road users. Owners of private cars pay more than their share; 
owners of commercial vehicles pay less, and it is with the latter 
alone that the Conference was concerned. Sir Arthur Salter and 
his colleagues have no doubt that the taxation of certain classes 
of goods vehicles needs to be increased. But they do not think 
that such an increase, even when combined with additional 
regulations in the interests of the public, will have much effect 
in forcing back traffic to the railways and so restoring their 
fortunes. Where the Conference feels justified in helping the 
railways is by dealing with any existing unfairness in the incidence 

* Interest on capital, {800,000,000, at 44 per cent. = £36,000,000 ; mainten- 
ance and renewal, {18,000,000 ;. signalmen, £6,500,000 ; rates, {3,500,000 
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of highway costs and inadequacy of the regulations to protect the 
pane on and other users of the road against undesirable forms of 
road traffic by goods vehicles, This is something which ought 
to have been done by the Ministry of Transport years ago; in 
fact, the Report of the Royal Commission was a mild reproof, 
and the Report of the Road-Rail Conference is a severe censure 
on the Ministry of Transport for its failure to perform the functions 
for which it was created. 

If the road vehicles can compete with the railway when they 
no longer enjoy a concealed subsidy from the ratepayer, then the 
Salter Report offers the railway no help. One important con- 
sideration, often forgotten, is that the rate structure of the rail- 
ways, both in this and in other countries, depends on securing a 
definite proportion from highly rated traffic. A railway company 
spreads its expenses over its various classes of traffic on the prin- 
ciple of charging according to the value of the services rendered 
as opposed to the cost of that service. This principle of charging 
‘what the traffic will bear’ is sometimes regarded as a form of 
extortion ; it may just as well be called ‘ not charging more than 
the traffic will bear.’ There is nothing extortionate or even 
strange about it—in fact, it is the usual principle adopted by the 
retail trader in fixing his prices; thus the grocer expects more 
profit on a pound of butter than on a pound of margarine, though 
the two articles cost him just the same to weigh, pack, and deliver. 
The same is true of cotton and silk goods, cigarettes and cigars, 
or plums and peaches. A railway carries coal, iron ore, grain, 
building materials, and other commodities of great weight or bulk 
in comparison with their value, at a much lower rate per ton than 
ordinary merchandise, which one buys over a shop counter at so 
much per pound or per yard. But if, as now happens, the road 
vehicle cuts in and takes away this highly rated merchandise 
traffic, the railway is left with the low-rated traffic on which it 
gets hardly any profit. 

A railway company is obliged by Act of Parliament to carry 
all traffic offered to it (with insignificant exceptions) and to provide 
reasonable facilities for dealing with its traffic. A road vehicle, 
on the contrary, has no such obligation ; it can pick and choose 
its traffic, and, not being bound to make up on the swings what 
it loses on the roundabouts, it can afford to charge less than a 
railway company for merchandise, thereby skimming the cream 
off the railway’s goods traffic. No doubt the railway companies 
could make out a case before the Rates Tribunal for an increase 
in their rates for minerals and other low-rated traffic. But these 
ate precisely the raw materials of our heavy industries, which can 
least afford to pay any addition to their working costs. More- 


Over, it is doubtful whether the small difference between the 
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railway and the road charges for highly rated traffic, such as 
silk, tea, or butter, ever finds its way to the consumer. While 
these considerations must apply to nearly every country, there 
is one consideration which applies especially to Great Britain, 
The Railways Act of 1921 is at least one of the governing factors, 
if not the chief factor, in the economics of British railway trans- 
port. That Act was a kind of bargain between Parliament and 
the railway shareholder, under which the latter agreed to carry 
all the traffic, both goods and passenger, offered to him in return 
for the dividends of the last pre-war year together with a mere 
commission of 20 per cent. on all net receipts above the pre-war 
standard. If receipts fail to give the standard revenue of 1913, 
he may apply to the Rates Tribunal for leave to raise his charges; 
if receipts rise above the 1913 level, the Rates Tribunal can order 
him to give back 80 per cent. of the rise in lower rates and fares, 
Such a bargain makes the trading and travelling public the senior 
partner of the railway shareholder. The poor man has two other 
partners as well—first, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, 
secondly, the ratepayer. Ordinary firms and companies are rated 
on the annual value of their fixed property without reference to 
the profit or losses they may be making. A railway company is 
rated on its actual profits ; consequently the ratepayer is really 
a shareholder in every railway company. It has often been said 
that ‘ the railway shareholder is the biggest ratepayer’ ; it is 
equally true that the ratepayer is the biggest railway shareholder. 
Hence the community has a direct pecuniary interest (larger and 
more direct than in any other case I can think of) in maintaining 
the prosperity of British railways. 

As it happens, the standard revenue, fixed by the Rates 
Tribunal at £51,000,000 a year, has never been reached even in 
the best year since the Act of 1921 came into operation. For 
1931 the revenue of the four groups came to {33,300,000 only, 
and will be even smaller this year, since the gross traffic for the 
first forty weeks of 1932 shows a decline of £11,300,000. Perhaps 
half of this decline will be balanced by economies, but, even s0, 
it seems doubtful whether the L.N.E.R. will be able to pay 
as much as 2 per cent. for the year on its first preference stock, 
while the {66,000,000 of second preference stock, until recently 
a trustee security, will certainly get nothing. Now these stocks, 
and others like them, are held in the main, not by rich people, 
but by those of moderate means, and by charities and educational 
bodies. Their trustee status was created by Parliament, and 
Parliament cannot disclaim its responsibility towards those who 
have invested in its hall-marked securities. The railway com- 
panies have satisfied the Rates Tribunal that they have conducted 
their business with efficiency and economy as prescribed by the 
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Act of 1921; consequently they are entitled to ask for higher 
rates and fares. But, on reviewing the situation, they have 
decided that it would not help their net revenues to raise their 
charges, and it is clear enough that the heavy industries are not 
in a position to pay higher charges. If the heavy industries 
gained appreciably by road transport, Parliament might be 
content to disregard the strain on railway finances, but it does not 
appear that they do. On the contrary, they cannot do without 
railway transport, and what they want is lower rates for their 
materials and products ; therefore they must wish the railways 
to get back the highly rated traffic and other traffic which they 
have lost to the road vehicles. 

Returning to the Salter Report, we find the Conference 
considering how it ought to divide the actual cost of our roads 
between the different classes of road vehicles. An excellent 
principle was put forward by the railway representatives, who 
suggested, as a basis for the division of functions between railways 
oud roads, the action which would be taken ‘ if a single adminis- 
tration, without divergence of financial interest, were solely 
occupied in meeting the needs of the public by the most con- 
venient and economical arrangement of transport.’ They added, 
of course, that this administration would not make its calculations 
as if it were starting with a clean slate, but would bear in mind 
the capital equipment represented by the railways. On the other 
side the road representatives did not ask that commercial road 
transport should pay less than its fair share of the cost of the 
roads, nor did they ask that motor users should be credited with 
the amounts spent on roads in the old days of horse transport. 
In this, and in their objection to taxation beyond this point and 
to restrictions on their occupation ‘ more than the public interest 
generally requires,’ they had the support of the railway represen- 
tatives. Roads are used for more than one purpose, and motor 
vehicles do not enjoy a monopoly. In addition to walkers, 
cyclists, and horse-drawn vehicles, there are other users who carry 
pipes and wires underneath the road surface, though they make 
no payment for this last privilege. Tramways in this country 
pay no rent for their franchise, though in America they make 
substantial contributions to city revenues. But a tramway 
company has to keep its track in repair, and pay rates on it, even 
if the track is worn out by a motor omnibus which has drawn away 
its passengers. 

_ All this is what the.Conference terms the ‘ community use ’ 
ofthe roads, and its value cannot be measured in money. Against 
this may be set the fact that the roads are here, having been made 
by earlier generations and left as a ‘ legacy from the past.’ This 
isa very big legacy, and an important part of the national wealth, 
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though, again, its value is not easily calculated. One thousand 
millions is certainly too little, having regard to the hundreds of 
millions spent within living memory to give a very small addition 
to the road mileage, although no doubt a very great improvement 
to the surface and carrying capacity. Being unable to give a 
figure either for the community use or for the legacy, the Con- 
ference agreed that the two should be regarded as cancelling each 
other. Thus it arrived at the simple principle that the total 
contribution payable by all classes of motor vehicles in licence 
duty and petrol duty should be equal to the current expenditure 
on roads. 

After various additions and subtractions, the Conference 
agreed on a total of {60,000,000 as the annual cost. Next it 
looked round for a basis of allocation between the different classes 
of motor vehicles, and examined three principal systems—(a) 
speed-tons, (b) petrol consumption, and (c) ton-miles. Much 
information was collected on these questions, and the Conference 
agreed on a Jarge mass of statistical data, which is printed in seven 
appendices and occupies nearly half the slim volume of the Report. 
Petrol consumption would be the easiest basis, but by itself would 
not work out fairly, even for petrol-using vehicles. Thus a light 
van of 24 cwt. laden weight does 18 miles to the gallon, and a 
heavy lorry of 15 tons laden weight 4} miles to the gallon. The 
heavy lorry transports three times as much weight over a given 
distance for the same petrol consumption. This fact suggests 
a conclusion which seems to have escaped the Conference— 
namely, that the heavy lorry ought to pay a heavier duty per 
cwt. than a light van. As between different vehicles of the same 
weight and description it serves very well, reflecting as it does both 
distance and speed. 

The third basis considered was that of ton-miles, and this 
has many advantages, though, again, it is not sufficient by itself. 
Finally the Conference adopted a combination of petrol duty and 
ton-mileage, with a special addition for the heavier vehicles on 
the ground that they entail some greater expenditure in. road 
construction and maintenance, and often by their bulk and shape 
some greater use and disturbance of the common amenities of the 
road. One might have expected the Conference to recommend 
the total prohibition of vehicles above a certain weight and size, 
seeing that some of these Juggernauts must cause an amount of 
destruction for which no conceivable licence duty can pay. 
There are cases, no doubt, as the Report says, when these large 
and heavy vehicles have an economic value—e.g., for transport 
from docks through congested streets to a factory in the same 
town. Asa further result of its elaborate statistical calculations, 
the Conference decided to allot road costs in the proportion of 
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{23,800,000 to commercial goods vehicles and £36,200,000 to all 
other mechanically propelled vehicles. A slight fevision in 
favour of goods vehicles’ brings the final figures down to 
{23,500,000 for goods vehicles and {36,500,000 for the rest. 

In view of the very large, but necessary, additions to the 
licence duties recommended for vehicles driven by steam, 
electricity, or heavy oil, it is rather surprising to find that the total 
of £23,500,000 is only about {2,500,000 more than the present 
yield of petrol and licence duties on goods vehicles. At present 
these last three classes escape the petrol duty entirely, and make 
no contribution except the licence duty, which is supposed to be 
fixed according to their unladen weight. But we have the 
amazing anomaly that a ro-ton vehicle pays no more than a 
§-ton vehicle, and this, combined with the further anomaly of 
exemption from any fuel tax, has led to an increasing use of the 
heaviest and most destructive vehicles. It is difficult to under- 
stand how any self-respecting Minister of Transport could have 
allowed these anomalies to continue for so many years at the 
expense of the community. It is true that the Conference 
calculates that only some {1,500,000 of the {60,000,000 should 
be attributed to vehicles weighing more than 4 tons unladen. 
Apparently this section (81) of the Report refers to goods vehicles 
only, the motor coach and omnibus having been excluded from 
the terms of reference. 

At this point in the Report we have the new scales of licence 
duty, which are given as the unanimous recommendation of the 
Conference, and have struck the imagination of the public by the 
startling increases which they suggest for the heavier vehicles, 
especially those driven by steam, electricity, and heavy oil. The 
first two classes—showmen’s and farmers’ vans and lorries— 
are not very important, as the numbers are small and the 
calculated mileage inconsiderable. This last fact may explain 
why a showman is asked to pay less than half the duty charged 
to a manufacturer or trader. Even in imperial Rome circenses 
did not come before panem. In the case of ordinary vans and 
lorries driven by petrol there is little increase in the licence duty 
for vehicles under 3 tons, but after 5 tons it rises sharply, so that 
a hard-tyred van weighing 9} tons will pay {282 instead of the 
present duty of {60. For vehicles driven by heavy oil or steam 
the duties are increased all down the scale, a 3}-ton Diesel lorry 
(pneumatic tyres) having to pay {104 instead of £38, while the 
9}-ton lorry will pay £332 instead of £48. For steam-driven 
lorries the duty is doubled even for the smaller vehicles, the 
lowest being £53 up to 2 tons instead of £25. A 9}-ton steam 
lorry will pay £170 (pneumatic) instead of £48. Electric vehicles 
pay less, as they do now, but at 54 tons the duty will be £74 
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instead of £24. Other classes are not very important, but they 
are all asked to pay a considerable increase, One good point 
about all the scales is that there is no maximum duty. In one 
case only does. the Conference suggest a flat rate. At present 
one trailer may be attached to a lorry for the insignificant sum of 
£6a year ; and tractors may draw three trailers for the same duty, 
One would have expected the Conference to propose a graduated 
scale for trailers based either on their weight or on their carrying 
capacity. Possibly it did not consider this point, for it proposes 
merely that the sum payable shall be raised from £6 to £16 in 
every case. Will not this omission enable the lorry owner to 
evade a large part of the new duty ? Hecan transfer the carrying 
capacity of his vehicles from the lorry itself to the trailer. What 
is to happen in the case of road trains—+.e., the tractor with 
its three trailers and a cart—is not clear from the Report ; the 
schedule speaks of ‘ Tractors (General Haulage including Trailers,’ 
with no mention of the additional duty specified for the other 
classes. This may mean that the weight of the trailers is to be 
added to that of the tractor. Two small recommendations in 
favour of the railways bring this part of the Report to an end, 
The Conference would relieve them of their legal obligation to 
maintain the road surfaces of bridges carrying the highway over 
a railway. It would also relieve them of their obligation to 
publish rates in regard to their regular road transport services 
so long as no similar obligation rests upon hauliers in general. 

These new scales of duty have evoked natural protests from 
those who have to pay them, but they can be proved to be 
perfectly just and ought to be embodied by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the next Finance Bill. A more valid criticism of 
the financial basis adopted by Sir Arthur Salter and his colleagues 
is that they have taken {60,000,000 as the annual cost of our roads, 
In a period of depression this is much more than we can afford to 
spend, and it is certainly more than we need spend in order 
to maintain the roads in a reasonable condition. Moreover, the 
proposals of the Conference, if adopted by Parliament, should lead 
to a considerable reduction in the wear and tear of our road 
system, since they must act as a check on the use of the very heavy 
vehicles, which are specially destructive. A second valid criticism 
would point to the continued permission to use hard-tyred 
vehicles. Is there any reason why hard-tyred motor vehicles 
should be licensed at all for general use after a short time limit? 
Most owners find that pneumatic tyres give better results, because 
they prolong the life of the vehicle and carry the load with less 
jolting. 

The last chapter deals with co-operation between road and 
tail; the Conference hopes that the new duties will lead toa 
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more economically sound distribution of functions between road 
and rail goods transport. Incidentally it admits that similar 
principles must be applied to passenger transport, just as it 
proposes to apply to goods the licensing system which Parliament 
has already adopted for the coach and the omnibus. It endorses 
the Royal Commission’s view that it is not in the national interest 
‘to encourage further diversion of heavy goods traffic from the 
railways to the road,’ and agrees in recommending that certain 
classes of traffic should not in future be transferred to the road. 
But the Conference evidently relies mainly on the good sense of 
the two parties to ‘ co-ordinate their services and give the public 
the full advantages of complementary service.’ It hopes, indeed, 
that hauliers and railways will so organise their services as to 
attract all classes of traffic in which large-scale organisation has 
special advantages. Generally speaking, the road vehicle should 
be preferred for local collection and delivery and for short-distance 
conveyance: The Salter Report should be read in full before one 
can appreciate how thoroughly the nine signatories surveyed their 
problems. Their recommendations, being a compromise, also 
need to be taken as a whole; otherwise the carefully devised 
balance may be upset.. Parliament need not hesitate to turn 
these proposals into law. 

Unlike most reports of commissions and committees, the 
Salter Report does not contemplate the spending of the taxpayer’s 


money or the setting up of a new department. On the contrary, 
it would save his pocket, and may possibly lead to the suppression 
of a superfluous Ministry. 


J. E. ALLEN. 
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A GENERAL STAFF FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE 


I Feet that the title of this paper is rather an anachronism, but I 
can think of no other which would briefly describe the proposal 
which I wish to put forward—namely, that a number of officials 
in the Civil Service should be selected who, although already 
allotted to administrative posts in different departments of the 
State, would be expected to co-operate in preparing for the 
Cabinet memoranda which would present important questions of 
the day in a national rather than a departmental aspect. 

It is only if we cast back our minds to the condition of the 
Army in the early years of this century, when Lord Haldane as 
War Secretary was reorganising it on the lines which had been 
started by his predecessor, Mr. Arnold-Forster (to whom, perhaps, 
sufficient credit has not been given for his share in the reforms), 
that we can begin to appreciate the great changes that have taken 
place. The reorganisation of the Army into self-contained divi- 
sions instead of a mass of separate units and the establishment of 
the Territorial Army on a sound and coherent basis are perhaps 
the two most striking features of these reforms, but it is ques 
tionable whether either of these changes was as important in 
its results as the creation of the General Staff, which was the 
first offspring of Lord Esher’s Committee. The changes in 
Army reorganisation were indeed directly due to the formation 
of a General Staff, and would probably not have taken place 
independently. 

I happened to be at the Staff College when the changes were 
being discussed, and later on at the War Office I was able to 
appreciate their initial results. It is somewhat difficult to realise 
the chaotic state of affairs which existed prior to these changes ; 
the first scheme of defence of the United Kingdom was not drawn 
up until 1909, and any plans for operations outside the United 
Kingdom were in an equally backward state, except those 
for very special circumstances—e.g., the defence of the Indian 
Frontier. The fact that at the Committee of Imperial Defence 
the question of our supply of artillery ammunition was withdrawn 
from the purview of the General Staff, accounts for our lack of 
ammunition in the first years of the war. Individually the units 
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of the Army remained much the same after the General Staff had 
been formed, and there was no sudden and wonderful improve- 
ment in the intellect of the officers ; but the whole outlook was 
altered—partly as a result of the co-ordination of the different 
wnits and the simplification which ensued, but mainly owing to 
a certain homogeneity of direction which governed the use of 
our military forces. This homogeneity, due to the recognition of 
certain guiding principles, had the inevitable result that men, 
whose point of view was otherwise very divergent, learned to see 
alike when matters of broad policy were being considered. The 
study of military history and the working out of military problems 
on paper led to a realisation of the great principles of war, and 
clearly demonstrated that there were certain basic laws, like the 
rules of navigation, from which no leader, however great, could 
safely afford to depart. 

At the Staff College in 1905 the instructors might almost have 
been chosen because of the dissimilarity of their characters— 
Rawlinson, brilliant but somewhat impatient of detail, with his 
counterpart in Capper, who, had he turned his abilities towards 
trade, would probably now have been one of the great leaders of 
industry ; Ashton, who made sure that our studies did not lack a 
dash of colour from the Bluewater School; Du Cane, with the 
imperturbable soundness which led Foch to choose him as his 
adviser ; Gough, impetuous for attack ; and, last but not least, 
Kiggell, for many years Haig’s Chief of the Staff, the thinker who 
developed the idea of a great strategical counterstroke twelve 
years before the Allies put it into effect in 1918. 

The students were certainly quite as mixed in outlook as their 
instructors, and yet a study of the lessons of great campaigns, 
hammered into shape by an interchange of opinions, resulted in a 
‘ common line of thought, which in the Great War ensured that 
team-work which probably saved the British Army from complete 
disruption during the various German offensives. The South 
African War disclosed great points of weakness in the higher 
command, but at the Naval War Course, six years after the South 
African War was ended, one got the impression that the Army had 
advanced beyond its great sister service in this respect, though 
not in the efficiency of its units. The Navy was still divided into 
two distinct schools of thought following Fisher and Beresford, 
and the three months’ course of study of strategical and tactical 
problems at the War Course proved but a partial counterpart to 
the two years spent at the Staff College. Things have changed so 
completely in both services since that date that no one can 
reasonably resent this comparison of the Army with its former self 
or with the Navy, especially when this comparison is being used 
to demonstrate the improvement of the two services since those 
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days. The advance made during the past twenty years in both 
these services owing to the encouragement of combined study has 
been emphasised in order to try and show that there is a great 
possibility of a like result if similar methods were introduced into 
the Civil Service. Recent naval and military history has clearly 
proved that it is no longer enough to have individuals of the 
highest intellectual attainments in a service (and undoubtedly in 
this respect the Civil Service can claim superiority over any other 
service in the State), but it is also necessary, in order to get the 
best results, that such men should combine in examining the 
complex problems of the day. It will be noted that although 
the Admiralty, War Office, and Air Ministry are all so closely 
associated in Whitehall, it has been found advisable to have an 
Imperial Defence College in which the co-ordination of the three 
services may be specially studied. If a course of instruction is 
found necessary in the comparatively narrow sphere of military 
problems, how much more essential does it become when all the 
other great national questions are under consideration ! 

It may be urged that the personnel of a service stationed in 
Whitehall or its vicinity has opportunities for meeting and dis- 
cussion very different from those which exist in the fighting 
services, and that the problems of the moment are the subject of 
interdepartmental conferences in our Civil Service, even before 
they reach the Cabinet, where they may probably be subjected to 
further consideration by ad hoc committees. There is doubtless 
some cogency in this argument, but there are two considerations 
which it does not meet : the first is that under this method each 
problem is dealt with separately, and very often urgently as a 
result of a critical situation; and, secondly, that the officers 
dealing with it have seldom had time for the combined study of 
general principles, and are therefore liable to approach the subject 
from a restricted point of view, even if they succeed in avoiding 
a purely departmental outlook. One of the great dangers of the 
times is the temptation to Governments to use for permanent 
evils palliatives of a very temporary effect which should be reserved 
for transitory epidemics of depression. It is said that in Great 
Britain, £400,000,000 of the taxpayers’ and ratepayers’ money is 
being spent on social services, in addition, of course, to the large 
sums provided from charitable sources. It will be admitted that, 
however admirable may be the purposes on which these vast sums 
are being expended, there is probably a great deal of overlapping 
which entails unnecessary waste. Reliance on State aid, instead 
of self-help, has spread from the born shirker upwards, and has 
even reached those who control great industries. An example of 
a similar state of affairs on a small scale was brought home to me 
when I was Officers’ Friend at the Ministry of Pensions, a post 
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created by Lord Craigavon with the approval of Lord Haig. In 
1919 Lord Haig told me that he was very dissatisfied with the 
treatment being accorded to ex-officers, in spite of the promises of 
the Government and the splendid co-operation of many unofficial 
organisations. I replied that there were five excellent societies 
which were looking after disabled officers, the widows and 
families of officers, and dealing with their housing, training and 
employment in civil life, and that there was a number of smaller 
societies scattered over the country doing similar work, but that 
it was very difficult to get any co-ordination between the help 
given by the Government and that of so many willing helpers 
outside, so that there was unnecessary expense in administrative 
costs, and also a good deal of restlessness on the part of officers, 
who were required to fill in so many forms of application. I was 
therefore afraid that the funds were sometimes being exploited 
for undeserving cases and were doing more harm than good by 
weakening the moral fibre of men who, keyed up to self-sacri- 
fice during the war, were already suffering from the inevitable 
reaction. Moreover, I told him that there was no clear under- 
standing on the part of the officers or of the public generally of the 
assistance which was being afforded to ex-officers by the Govern- 
ment and these various agencies. Lord Haig thereupon set up a 
small committee, of which he acted 'as chairman, and of which 
I was one of the four members, and as a result of its investigations 
the Officers’ Association was formed to act as a kind of clearing- 
house for ex-officers. This Association was able to collect from the 
Ministry of Pensions a record of an officer’s history. and past 
service, and was then able to ascertain his individual requirements 
and to put him into touch with one or more of the voluntary 
agencies, which were so anxious to give him help. Subsequently, 
Lord Haig founded the British Legion to deal with all ex-service- 
men in a similar way, and there is no doubt that the close touch 
which was eventually secured between this Association and the 
Ministry of Pensions has done a great deal to secure the best 
possible use of the funds—public and private—for the assistance 
of deserving ex-servicemen, and it has also secured a far better 
spirit amongst them than would have prevailed if the former 
haphazard methods had been allowed to continue. It has also 
given the public confidence that their help is being properly 
used—a confidence which is sadly lacking in respect of the social 
expenditure by the State and local authorities. This example 
is quoted because it indicates what appears to be happening now 
namely, that this vast expenditure on social services is not 
producing the result which one would expect. There is the 
question of waste, due to overlapping ; but quite apart from this, 
one might reasonably have hoped that this huge contribution 
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from the taxpayers, often at a very heavy sacrifice, would have 
ensured that a spirit of mutual trust and understanding would 
grow up between all classes which would have carried the nation 
a long way through its present difficulties. Such, however, is not 
the case, and there has been that absence of clear thinking which 
was Lord Haldane’s constant cry about the conduct of the War 
Office when he was setting up the General Staff, and consequently 
neither those who contribute nor those who receive have ever had 
the matter put clearly before them. 

Another objection to these proposals, and one which is likely 
to carry great weight, will doubtless be that the establishment of 
a Civil Service General Staff would increase the influence of civil 
servants in dealing with problems of the day, thus undermining 
the authority of the Cabinet by encroaching on its sphere of work. 
This objection is likely to appeal especially to the Conservative 
Party, which has consistently opposed any extension of bureau- 
cracy. Perhaps the best answer to this argument is to ask our 
statesmen whether the deliberations of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, which is so closely associated with the Cabinet offices, 
have Leen improved or impaired by the creation of General and 
Naval Staffs, and whether they would be content to have great 
questions of policy in matters of defence put forward for their 
consideration in the half-prepared state that would have been 
normal twenty odd years ago. An examination of this question 
would probably be sufficient to allay any fears which they might 
entertain in this respect, and would lead them to see that the 
power of a Government will be increased by the improvement of 
its machinery. In other words, it is suggested that Ministers, 
overwhelmed now with intricate points of detail, including the 
competing interests of their respective departments, are trying, as 
it were, to advance through a forest with dense undergrowth, 
whereas the formation of a civil General Staff would enable them 
to choose a course already cleared of those entanglements. In 
setting up the special committee of distinguished civil servants 
to advise on the problems of unemployment relief, the Labour 
Government did, in fact, make an advance towards the sugges- 
tions put forward in this paper ; but does not the handling of this 
problem rather resemble our conduct in the South African and 
other earlier campaigns, in which it became necessary to send a 
Kitchener and a staff to cope with a situation which had been 
allowed to get out of control? Wasit not, in fact, an improvisation 
to deal with an emergency which would never have become acute 
if in the early stages there had been available full information, 
based on sound principles and clear forethought, on which the 
Government could formulate its policy ? The young civil servant 
keen on his work no doubt thinks that, if he were given the powers 
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of a Mussolini, he could, out of hand, vastly improve the con- 
ditions of the country ; but as he is brought more and more into 
touch with the problems of government he learns to appreciate 
not only the difficulties of making sudden changes owing to the 
complexity of interests involved in an Empire such as ours, but 
he also begins to realise the heavy responsibilities resting on 
Ministers of the Crown, who, in their turn, have to convince an 
electorate, composed in the main of people with a very limited 
perspective, of the soundness of the policy which they may know 
to be the right one and yet find it impossible to introduce. The 
more the civil servant realises the broad general principles of the 
government of the British Empire and of its administration, the 
more valuable will be the help which he can render to his political 
chief. 

The possibility that this proposal may entail increased expendi- 
ture at a time when the heads of the Service are rightly considering 
how they can give the nation the much-needed lead towards 
economy is a matter which has naturally given one anxious 
thought. Perhaps this sentence hardly does justice to the Civil 
Service, which, through the operation of the bonus system, 
which varies salaries according to the cost of living, has already 
made drastic cuts in salaries, though, unfortunately, these have 
been counter-balanced by expenditure on the additional personnel 
required for the new services for which Parliament is directly 
responsible. The cost of a General Staff would be limited to the 
establishment of the proposed college, and to the extra expenditure 
necessitated in seconding from their duties the instructional staff, 
and also the students during their year’s training. It would be 
relatively very small. Let this question be considered dis- 
passionately by the Treasury, simultaneously with the suggestion 
that the formation of a General Staff should lead to a greater 
flaidity of personnel amongst the different departments. The 
question whether the Treasury has anything to fear from the 
spread of sound principles throughout the Service has only to be 
put to receive its answer, and it does not seem an altogether unfair 
way of presenting the problem. In dealing with the other great 
departments of State, the Treasury is often hampered by the 
point of view which can perhaps best be illustrated by the con- 
versation of a young British civil servant with a friend who, in 
deprecating the extension of the Government’s activities beyond 
its normal functions of direction, wound up by saying, ‘ No man 
is indispensable,’ to which the young official replied, ‘ I’ll take 
jolly good care that at avy rate one is.’ 

It is true that the Government which initiates the establish- 
ment of a Civil Service General Staff will certainly have to face 
criticism of a searching character, but a National Government is 
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in an exceptionally strong position for introducing a reform of 
this kind, and would not be accused of trying to achieve any 
party purpose. Sir John Simon, in a speech at King’s College, 
London, last December, referred to the improvements that had 
taken place in the Cabinet machinery since he first joined a 
Cabinet, fifteen years ago. If it be admitted that the Committee 
of Imperial Defence would lose half its value without a General 
Staff to do the spade work, is there any reason to think that this 
would not equally be true in questions other than those of national 
defence ? The strain placed on members of the Cabinet and the 
Prime Minister is. severe, more especially in these democratic 
days when deputations feel aggrieved if they fail to get the 
personal attention of the leader. Even the comparative rest 
secured by Ministers during periods of opposition is unlikely to 
be available for our present statesmen in the near future, and 
unless they can rid themselves of some of their encumbrances, 
by delegating more of their work than they do at present, not even 
super-men will be able to bear the burden of responsibility for 
many years without losing that freshness of mind which is essential 
for those guiding the destinies of an Empire. If the nation, 
which has now accepted a General Staff as part of our military 
machinery in spite of its foreign origin, would also accept it as 
part of our national machinery, they would get greatly increased 
efficiency in administration without in any way undermining the 
authority of the Government, nor of those who elect it. 

So far the examination of this subject has been limited to the 
Civil Service in Great Britain, and it is recognised that the pro- 
posal must stand or fall by its merits with that limited application. 
But this suggestion is put forward with a wider aim in view, 
although admittedly any development would have to be gradual. 
Before the war the training of staff officers of the overseas 
Dominions, first at the Staff College and then in staff appoint- 
ments in the Army, had progressed so far that one of the infantry 
brigade commanders at Aldershot was, I think, a member of the 
New Zealand Dominion forces, and there were certainly many 
other instances in which an interchange of staff officers with the 
Dominions had been arranged. At Ottawa a sugestion was made 
that there should be a joint Economic Staff to consider Empire 
problems, but although supported by the other Dominions it 
was not adopted owing to the oposition of the Irish Free State 
and South Africa. The proposal may have seemed somewhat 
revolutionary, but if there had already been in existence a 
college at which these problems had been studied, the need for 
such machinery would have been realised. At the beginning of 
the century very similar difficulties arose with the Dominions in 
regard to military matters, but any mistrust which may have 
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éxisted was soon removed when representatives of these 
Dominions had come to our Staff College for joint study, and 
certainly if these overseas officers learnt something from us, we 
learnt far more from them of the difficulties peculiar to each of 
the great Dominions, and this, in turn, led to a proper appreciation 
of their requirements at the War Office and thus ensured the 
creation of that sympathetic atmosphere and interchange of staff 
which became of vital importance in 1914. There is little doubt 
that the overseas Dominions would avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunity to obtain expert training for the members of their Civil 
Services as readily as they have done in the case of the personnel of 
their fighting services, and if this training should ultimately lead 
to an interchange of some members of the civil staffs there would 
be an opportunity to give to the cement which binds the Empire 
together an additional ingredient which should improve its 
quality. The Colonial and Indian Civil Services would probably 
wish to send their quota, so that there should be little difficulty 
in reaching a total of twenty-five or thirty students. 

The small Civil Service with which I am connected—that of 
Northern Ireland—owes a great debt of gratitude to the Imperial 
Civil Service, which did everything in its power to help its young 
brother at the time of his birth, and.subsequently to assist our 
efforts to follow the great traditions of the British Civil Service. 
We are exceptionally well placed, since not only does the Imperial 
Civil Service Commission pick our candidates for the administra- 
tive grades from the common pool; but there has to be daily 
intercourse between the two services owing to the interlinking of 
our administrative functions. Speaking unofficially, I feel sure 
that although we already enjoy these special advantages, yet 
should an invitation come from the Imperial Government to send 
a representative to attend a training course such as has been 
outlined, it would be eagerly accepted. 

Perhaps it would be opening out too ambitious a programme 
to refer to a further possible development, namely, the co- 
operation of the staff of the local authorities in the United 
Kingdom. Although, in view of the amount paid directly and 
indirectly towards the expenditure of the local authorities from 
Government funds, the Government might perhaps not unreason- 
ably suggest their co-operation in any proposal of this nature, 
yet it would seem wiser to let the initiative in this matter rest 
with the local authorities themselves. The county councils might 
wish to share in the college from its inception, contributing 
directly to its foundation and to its personnel ; on the other hand, 
it might be better to let this part of the proposal remain in 
abeyance until a scheme already in operation can be laid before 
them. I have little doubt that, in that event, the main difficulty 
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which would arise would be to give an adequate response to the 
requests that are then put forward. 

There are various activities outside the Civil Services of the 
Empire which in the past have made demands on the home Civil 
Service for their staff, and this is likely to continue in the future, 
The League of Nations is one of several openings of this character, 
and in the memorandum recently issued by the Trades Union 
Council and the Federation of British Industries the possibility of 
large additional requirements in staff within the Empire is also 
foreshadowed. The Bank of England and the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway both have distinguished civil servants in 
their directorates. It can scarcely be denied that it would be to 
the benefit of this country that some of those who leave our 
service for appointments of this kind should first have an oppor- 
tunity for combined study and training whilst still in the ranks 
of the Civil Service. Moreover, the establishment of a Staff 
College would probably still further intensify the demand upon 
the Civil Service for nominees for similar appointments, and, in 
spite of the grumbling of the old type of regimental officer, who 
corresponds with the narrow departmental point of view which 
might at one time have been found among one or two of the 
permanent heads of departments in the Civil Service, it is becoming 
generally recognised that both regiment and Ministry gain in fresh- 
ness by the tidal ebb and flow of good personnel within their ranks, 

It may make it clearer if an attempt be made to give the 
scheme in somewhat greater detail, though the proposals are only 
intended to be a rough sketch which will require a great deal of 
handling by experts before reaching its final form. The aim is to 
create in the Civil Service a General Staff for service in any 
Government department in Great Britain. The possibility of an 
interchange with the Civil Services outside Great Britain should 
not be lost sight of, though the temporary exchange of volunteers 
with the acquiescence of their Governments would seem best to 
meet the case. A college would be founded under the aegis of 
the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury as head of the Civil 
Service, to give a year’s training to officers (many of whom would 
be young principal officers) who had been in the Service, say, 
eight to fifteen years, and who would be chosen from the various 
departments by a Selection Board, of which the iermanent 
Secretary of the Treasury should be the chairman. During the 
course these officers would be seconded from their respective 
Ministries, and their places would not be kept open, in view of 
the likelihood that they may, on completion of their studies, be 
posted by the Treasury to some other department. The number 
of candidates to be admitted from the Indian, Colonial, and other 
services would be for arrangement. Although a certain proportion 
of staff would be required at this Staff College as instructors, a 
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great deal of reliance should be placed on the assistance to be 
given by those who hold high positions in the Service and in local 
government, those who have left the Service for great positions 
in industry, and other experts in varying calls of life.. In regard 
tothe small instructional staff required it is suggested that the 
commandant might hold the rank of assistant secretary and that 
the position should be regarded as one which, after four or five 
years, would lead directly to the rank of Permanent Secretary in 
one of the Ministries ; he would require three or four assistant 
instructors, of whom the majority should be chosen from the 
Civil Service, being seconded from their departments for four or 
five years. The Service, fortunately, possesses men of the widest 
experience, some of whom during or immediately after the war 
were administering the territories which have become the new 
States of Europe and Asia. As no difficulty is experienced at the 
Staff College from having some students of rank equal with the 
instructors, no difficulty need arise from that cause in a civil 
college. Indeed, distinct advantages arise from this in promoting 
the feeling that both instructors and those instructed are studying 
their profession together. 

Whether it would be advisable to have on the instructional 
staff an officer who would deal with the ‘A’ and ‘Q’ side of 
staff work—+.e., the handling of personnel, Whitley Councils, 
and the use of the mechanical appliances now so much in vogue— 
depends very largely on the time available for the course, but it 
would be advantageous if some study of these important matters 
could be included even if it had to be confined to a few lectures 
by those who are experts. 

One of the most important parts of the instruction would be a 
foreign tour. It is suggested that after the first six months of 
the course groups consisting of five or six officers with one of the 
instructing staff should be sent for a two months’ course to study 
a definite problem in a foreign country. As an example one of 
the parties might go to Italy to investigate the action taken by the 
Government to secure, by administrative action, a simultaneous 
fall in salaries, wages, rents, and the cost of living generally, not 
only in the Government service, but in all walks of life. Another 
party might go to Washington to study the statistical system 
introduced into the Ministry of Commerce by Mr. Hoover. A 
third would no doubt go to Geneva, and possibly the fourth would 
be able to see the Soviet five-year plan in operation. The difficulties 
of language will prove remarkably small in view of the know- 
ledge already possessed by so many civil servants, and it should 
be easy to ensure that in each party there are at least two persons 
having a fair knowledge of the language of the country which is 
being visited. As time goes on, the opportunities afforded by 
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these tours will probably lead to a greater knowledge of languages 
being acquired by those civil servants who are anxious to take 
advantage of them, especially if it is known that the study of a 
language is one of the considerations that will be taken into 
account in choosing men for the General Staff. 

As is no doubt still the case at the Staff College, problems of the 
future would be sent to the Civil Service College for study and 
report. Nearly all departments would receive valuable hints— 
possibly of a novel kind—from such reports, although naturally 
they would have to digest and reject much of the material sub- 
mitted. Training at the college should be directed towards the 
enunciation of sound general principles calculated to secure the 
best result out of any policy determined by the Government ; it 
should not be directed towards the creation of that policy. In 
some cases, perhaps, such training would have the effect of miti- 
gating the ill effects of unsound political direction, but this could 
hardly be a cause for serious criticism! The instruction at the 
college should be closely watched by the head of the Civil Service, 
so that he may be able to ensure that it is kept on the lines 
desired, and either he or his nominee should be kept in touch with 
the work of individual students, so that, when they pass out, they 
may be utilised to the best advantage in the interests of the 
Service as a whole. The Civil Service is criticised—nearly always 
unjustly—for the narrowness of its vision, such criticism being 
based on the assumption—also only partially true—that the 
activities of its officials are restricted to the vicinity of Whitehall. 
Owing to the war and the consequent multiplication of duties of 
a varying character thrown upon all classes of civil servants at 
that time, there is little or no justification for such criticism at 
present, but there is a distinct danger, when the younger members 
of the staff reach responsible posts, that they will tend to have a 
more restricted vision than the men in control at the present time, 
unless a course of training such as has been proposed, followed by 
a change in their sphere of duties, is introduced to broaden their 
outlook. 

In the old days there were elements in the Army which 
scoffed at any suggestion that the regiment or battery could not 
offer all the facilities for training required by any military officer. 
Similar opposition should be anticipated now from certain 
quarters, but it would be surprising if it came from the most 
enlightened civil servants or from those who, during the war, 
cheerfully undertook responsibilities which could never have been 
anticipated, and which afforded them opportunities of develop- 
ment unlikely to be open to their juniors. 

WILFRID SPENDER. 
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THE TALE OF THE TANK! 


No one could tell the story of how the tank and the tank idea 
developed as well as General Swinton, for no one saw so much 
of the weeds and stones which interfered with its growth, and 
no one had more responsibility for bringing it to fruition. He 
has taken a long time before setting down his knowledge on 
paper, but the delay has been worth while in that it has allowed 
the dust of controversy to settle, and so enabled a cooler apprecia- 
tion of the truths underlying that story.. The tank was the most 
powerful military development of the World War. We ourselves, 
who profited by its use, are not so well qualified to judge its 
potency as those who had to face its terror. But the historian 
who studies and compares the records from both sides is more and 
more led to recognise the compound truth of General von Zwehl’s 
comment: ‘ We were not beaten by the genius of Marshal Foch, 
but by ‘‘ General Tank,” in other words, a new weapon of 
war, in conjunction with the widespread reinforcement of the 
Americans.’ If it be suggested that this verdict is merely a 
post-war excuse, an exculpation for defeat, the answer is that on 
October 2, 1918, when the German Supreme Command informed 
the leaders of the Reichstag that it was useless and hopeless to 
continue the war, the military chiefs declared : ‘ Two facts have 
been decisive for this conclusion: first, the tanks...’ Such 
a confession of their failure in foresight and military readiness was 
not lightly made. 

But General Swinton’s book is an equally devastating record 
of how little readiness, and still less foresight, was shown by the 
military chiefs who gained the advantage through this unsought 
asset. As the fullest story of the origin and growth of this 
war-winning device, General Swinton’s book has an assured 
historical importance. But its significance is wider. For by 
reflection it is an indictment of the mentality developed by the 
military profession and its suitability for conducting the business 
with which it has been entrusted. By capping the terrible if 
restrained recital of failures, tactical and technical, that the 
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volumes of the Official History up to date have already furnished, 
Eyewitness forms an urgent argument for an inquiry into the 
deeper psychological causes of this repeated failure. But, it may 
be said, General Swinton was himself a professional soldier. Yes, 
but with a difference. Not merely a difference in his reaction to 
a new idea, but a difference in his mental preparation and educa- 
tion. The latter may well explain the former ; and, if so, it has 
a more than personal importance in its bearing on the general 
inquiry. 

General Swinton is ‘ the military man of many aliases,’ and 
in his case each alias has been a just claim to celebrity, not merely 
notoriety. As ‘ Backsight Forethought’ he wrote The Defence 
of Duffer’s Drift, the most popular of all military text-books, 
and the most entertaining. It has run through many editions in 
several lands. Never has a bitter pill been better wrapped up 
in jam for the infant palate. As ‘ Ole Luk-Oie ’ he wrote several 
outstanding works of military fiction and veiled instruction. 
The Green Curve is unforgettable, whether as a story or as a lesson. 
These books are characterised by a vivid realism, by a freedom 
from dogmas and conventions, and by a sense of humour, which 
implies a sense of proportion. These qualities in his literary work 
explain much of the success of his war work, especially on its more 
practical side. As ‘ Eyewitness’ he became the most read of all 
war correspondents. If official nomination and a triple layer of 
censorship cramped his style they could not cramp his circulation, 
because he was the only war correspondent allowed to be on the 
scene, and so to be read, in the early part of the war. He got the 
job, he tells us, through Churchill reminding Kitchener of the 
authorship of Duffer’s Drift. He kept it under difficulties, abused 
by journalists for his monopoly, and by some of the soldiers for 
his frivolity, when actually hedged round by restrictions that he 
can only now reveal. But if in this precarious réle he was sterile 
of news he was fertile in ideas. He wrote the first propaganda 
leaflets dropped from the air ; a shrewd sense of probabilities led 
him to have them printed on poisonous-looking green paper to 
deter their enemy recipients from using them for a contemp- 
tuously utilitarian purpose. As a pioneer in this promising 
method of mind attack he had been forestalled, as he later learnt, 
more than a century by Lord Cochrane, ‘who had pamphlets 
dropped from kites towed by the brig Pallas when cruising along 
the French coast.’ The coincidence is worth remark, for Swinton 
would seem to have inherited the free and fertile military mind 
which made Cochrane one of the pre-eminent figures in our history; 
it is to the discredit of our military historians, and the disadvan- 
tage of our efforts, that Cochrane’s career has been so little 
studied. It is not surprising to learn that after one trial in 1914 
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this method of mind attack was disapproved, and discontinued, 
until the responsibility was handed over to civilian hands. 

Swinton followed up the idea of mind attack with a new 

for mined attack. He suggested that mine galleries 
should be driven deep under the enemy’s defences, and from their 
hidden exits machine-gunners should emerge in the Germans’ rear 
when the next attack was made upon their front. The idea proved 
too unconventional to be acceptable to those who preferred to 
pursue the vain plan of renewed and unassisted frontal attacks 
on the trench barrier. Less unconventional, and so more 
successful, was his proposal for drawing the enemy out from 
cover to become targets by a sudden cessation of artillery fire, 
and simulation of an imminent infantry assault, followed up by a 
fresh downpour of shells as the enemy manned their parapets. 
The ruse became so regular later that it almost became a routine— 
as is apt to be the way of military efforts after surprise. Again, 
as early as December 1914 Swinton perceived the expensive futility 
of holding continuous trenches in strength, and instead proposed, 
unsuccessfully, a method which anticipated, by three years, the 
German ‘ pill-box’ defence in depth which frustrated our attacks 
so effectively in late 1917. 

But all these anticipations pale before the glowing achievement 
of Swinton’s responsibility for the appearance of the tank on the 
battlefield. It lighted the path of our troops out of the slough of 
despond and the stagnation of trench warfare. The story of its 
development has certainly been told by many lips, and with 
rather confusing effect, although the outlines at least have in 
recent years been firmly traced and the credit fairly apportioned. 
As a result it is with irrefutable authority as a witness that he 
comes to tell his own story in full and the story of the tanks in 
appalling nakedness. As an exposure of military Brahminism the 
hook ought to be read by everyone who is concerned for his 
country, and the lives of his countrymen, should another test 
await us. As an exposure it is the more striking because it is 
seemingly unintentional. Time has obviously made the author 
charitable and allowed his sense of humour to dominate his 
reflections. Thus he is tolerant to excess, and tones down even 
the most deserved criticisms. He suggests excuses which are 
hardly tenable, and emphasises redeeming personal qualities in 
undisguisable public enemies. But the hard facts stand out 
through the gloss. As ‘Eyewitness,’ Swinton was an onlooker 
who saw most of the game, in the sense of being early impressed 
with the chief obstacle that was to render all our attacks futile— 
the entrenched machine-gun. He was the more receptive to this 
truth through the indirect experience gained in compiling the 
British Official History of the Russo-Japanese War. In pondering 
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the problem of how to overcome the obstacle his mind reverted 
to an agricultural machine, the Holt caterpillar tractor, that he 
had known of before the war. Why not armour such a machine, 
and adapt it as a machine-gun destroyer capable of breaking 
through wire entanglements and crossing trenches? The idea 
conceived, the next thing was to disseminate and propagate it. 

He dropped the first seed with Sir Maurice Hankey, who 
proved fertile soil. But it was slow.to grow because of the strong 
resistance shown by Kitchener and his technical advisers at the 
War Office. The excuses that Swinton charitably inflates for 
Kitchener’s attitude are punctured by Swinton’s own point that 
no man had had a better chance than Kitchener to realise, 
at Omdurman, the effect of modern firearms: ‘Shortly after 
Omdurman, in discussing that action with a friend, he confessed 
that he was wondering what was going to happen when we had to 
undertake the offensive under similar conditions.’ He soon had 
a chance to learn—against the Boer riflemen. He then had four- 
teen years to digest the lesson before it was repeated with graver 
emphasis by the German machine-gunners. It is to his credit that 
he early came to doubt the prospects of attempted offensives 
against the entrenched front, but it is a strange reflection and 
a spot on his vision that he sought no fresh means of overcoming 
the obstacle, nor even encouraged the one that was offered him, 
The best explanation is the ossification of mind that so often 
comes with age, but this is not an excuse. Even when the tank 
was produced and had demonstrated its obstacle-crossing powers 
over a private course in Hatfield Park, Kitchener remained 
‘entirely sceptical’ and dubbed it ‘a pretty mechanical toy,’ 
Perhaps after all there was some excuse for his assertion that such 
machines would be quickly ‘ knocked out by the enemy’s artillery,’ 
when one knows how often the same belief is hopefully reiterated 
by officers, nearly twenty years later, when tanks can course at 
thirty miles per hour compared with the three miles per hour of 
their ‘ Mother.’ Kitchener was not alone in his scepticism. The 
second seed, dropped by Swinton at General Headquarters in 
France itself, was withered by the Engineer-in-Chief’s scornful 
blast. Even in June 1915, when the oft-baffled General Stafi 
lent its ear to Swinton’s proposals—as tardy compensation for 
its lack of vision all these months—the Engineer-in-Chief advised 
that ‘ before considering this proposal we should descend from 
the realm of imagination to solid facts.’ Happily at this stage 
the General Staff were not deterred by his advice. Moreover, 
from real fighting soldiers, notably Lord Cavan, Swinton had 
found practical encouragement. 

Meantime the first seed at home had long since reached Mr. 
Churchill, in whom it found soil not only fertile, but soil that was 
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dlready being ploughed. Under his energetic impulse and 
ceaseless care ‘landship’ experiments were initiated and con- 
tinued by the Admiralty—of all strange military foster-parents— 
until the War Office was ready to guide these efforts to a practical 
goal with the aid of specifications of performance required, drawn 
up by Swinton and approved by General Headquarters. It is 
implicit, if not explicit, in Swinton’s narrative that interdepart- 
mental jealousy may sometimes prove a substitute for vision in 
promoting creative achievement. 

But jealousy has to claim its sacrifice, customarily at the 
expense of those who propagate a new idea. First, it claimed 
Swinton’s assistant, Brough, who had been sent to command the 
infant tank force in France, and had been ‘ difficult ’—to use the 
favourite word of condemnation in the military hierarchy—in 
trying to curtail the absurd antics which the tanks were made to 
perform on arrival in France for the edification of the Higher 
Command. Next, Brough’s successor was in turn replaced by a 
protégé of General Headquarters. Swinton showed a shrewdness 
unusual in a prophet by recommending the most suitable junior 
member of General Headquarters for the post. Finally, when the 
chance of a great surprise had been thrown away by the premature 
use of the first handful of tanks available, although this handful 
had done enough to justify expansion, Swinton himself was 
moved out of the way. He, too, was found ‘ difficult.’ Yet he 
has the philosophy and humour to content himself with quoting 
the old Persian proverb: ‘The dogs bark, but the caravan 
passes on.’ In the more usual if less charitable translation the 
proverb runs: ‘ The curs bark.’ But the caravan ‘moved on 
caterpillar tracks ’"—an apt symbol of endless motion. But the 
moral is not to be so lightly dismissed. If anything is more 
depressing, in its revelation of hierarchical human nature, than 
the story of how the tank was resisted, it is the account of how its 
utility was jeopardised on arrival in France. In April 1916 
Swinton saw Haig and his Chief of Staff, Kiggell, who expressed 
their agreement with the policy that the tanks should be launched 
as a surprise in masses, not in driblets. Yet they went back on 
this declaration when their own Somme offensive was failing 
Such is the power of discipline to gag common sense that even 
Swinton, so it would seem from his narrative, felt unable to 
offer any serious protest or to open the eyes of his superiors to the 
folly. But having determined to use the first handful, their 
chances of usefulness might at least have been helped. Instead, 
the possibility of control was thwarted by a General Headquarters 
ruling that the tanks were not to be fitted with wireless. Dummy 
balloons had been prepared so that the sight of a row of them 
behind might help to guide the half-blind tanks, But, ‘again at 
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the last moment, it was decreed by General Headquarters that 
the balloons should not be sent out—lest they might draw fire.’ 
So the balloons were handed over ‘ to the Air Defence of London, 
to be used as targets—somewhat costly ones. perhaps—for its 
anti-aircraft guns.’ The provision of mobile workshops. was 
delayed by instructions that the specification must be sent out to 
General Headquarters for approval. And when that approval 
came back it was ‘ with the sapient suggestion that possibly two 
44-inch lathes might be substituted for one 9-inch lathe—which is 
equivalent to asking whether two No. “7” collars would not 
serve as well as one No, “14!” 

On arrival in France the tanks were ‘ made to give frequent 
displays, which crowds of officers, both French and British, came 
from all quarters to witress.’ They were made to do all kinds of 
foolish if entertaining ‘stunts.’ These ‘ were wearing out both 
machines and personnel. In addition to the almost continuous 
work of repairing, cleaning, and tuning up their tanks, the men 
barely had time to eat, sleep, and tend themselves.’ Not time to 
complete their training for the imminent battlefield test. On 
detraining, a difficult process, the only encouragement they 
received from a senior officer, who stood looking on watch in hand, 
was the curt barked-out comment, ‘ Not quick enough!’ ‘ By 
what means this individual was able to gauge the time required 
for an operation which he had never before seen performed was 
not evident.’ The restrained recital of the way high staff officers 
treated this ‘new toy’ makes the hearer wonder whether such 
men were fitted to handle anything more than toys. It is all too 
evident that they had the minds of schoolboys, without the 
elasticity that makes it possible for the schoolboy when he 
emerges into a wider world to shake off the fetters of his kind. 
Yet it was to such senior officers, grown old before they had grown 
up, that the nation entrusted millions of lives, its finest manhood, 
and its destiny. The failures of those years can be glossed over, 
It is our kindly national tendency to suggest that as the harm 
cannot be undone the failures should be glossed over ; foreigners, 
misunderstanding it, are apt to call it our national hypocrisy. 
Some of the senior officers of to-day are arguing that these failures 
should be glossed over as a precaution against the risk that junior 
officers may not have the old respect for their present seniors. 
But, unfortunately, nothing can erase the mental effect of such 
disastrous stupidity as is represented by the tale of the tank, of the 
Somme, and of Passchendaele. 

As a professional soldier, but a front-line soldier, Colonel 
Hanbury-Sparrow, has emphasised in one of the most courageously 
candid of recent war books, The Land-locked Lake, it was not 
merely that the culminating folly of Passchendaele ‘ shattered our 
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moral force,’ so causing the disasters of March and April 1918, but 
that ‘ subsequently there has been scarcely a single development 
affecting this country that has not got one root in the mire and 
misery of these Flanders slopes.’ One consequence of that 
experience, he argues, was that it ‘ drained the war generation of 
all its creative force. Peace when it came saw these men robbed 
of all energy to make headway against the strongly entrenched 
hierarchy of the old or the growing contempt of the young. As 
the floods of war slowly subsided it revealed them for what they 
were, a land-locked lake, impotent to rejoin the main stream of 
life; impotent to convey to it the deeper lessons of the war that 
they alone had sensed.’ It is for the sake of the coming generations 
that those who shared in the experience of those years should 
struggle to scrape off the varnish and to reveal the true lessons. 
For if the harm cannot be undone, some of its causes are capable 
of remedy. As a beginning, we need a thorough spring-cleaning 
of the military mind, of the doctrines which guide it and the 
so-called histories which nourish it : too commonly have armies 
depended for their historical data on romantically minded 
civilians or on back-area officers without experience of the 
battlefield. Here let it be said that our own official histories of 
the last war have shown a notable improvement, and would have 
been better still if their compilers had been free agents, 

Unless there is frank recognition of past failures there can be 
no adequate chance of remedying them for the future. For 
obscured vision is the chief cause of the trouble, and is to be 
found so consistently throughout the history of modern war, and 
in all professional armies, that we can only deduce that there is 
something in the military system which gives it a predisposition 
to intellectual cataract. Further light is thrown on these symp- 
toms by another recent book,? a most able and searching examina- 
tion of the past hundred years. Its apt motto is the quotation 
from Frederick the Great: ‘ What is the good of experience if 
you do not reflect ?’ 

Surveying the field of military progress, it points out that as 
early as 1805 ‘the Rev. Alexander John Forsyth devised the 
percussion system, and offered it to the Army, but with no 
results,’ It might have been invaluable in the Peninsular War. 
However, it was adopted in time for the Crimean War, but only 
a few years before this! ‘In 1824 Captain Norton invented the 
cylindro-conoidal bullet,’ which ‘ caused the rifle to become the 
most deadly weapon of the century.’ We failed to adopt it until 
1851. Even when we were given the Minié rifle we ‘ entirely 
misapplied ’ it in the Crimean War, ‘ relying on the bayonet and 

* War and Western Civilisation, ‘by Major-General J. F.C. Fuller, C.B. 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd.). 
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the British Army was equipped with breech-loading field-guns 
In 1865 they were scrapped and a return was made, for a time, 
to muzzle-loaders. In tactics progress was equally belated. In 
1874 Wolseley recorded that ‘ The fighting tactics of Frederick the 
Great, improved by the Duke of Wellington to suit the arms of 
his day, are still alone to be found in our Field Exercise Book.’ 
Even in 1932, one could add, our drill, instead of being a founda- 
tion for tactics, is still a survival of Wellington’s period, when it 
had a tactical value. The germ of the tank was seen ‘ when, 
during the Crimean War, Boydel/steam engines fitted with footed 
wheels were sent out to negotiate the Balaklava mud.’ But it 
was only a civilian, James Cowen, not any of the soldiers, who 
saw the tactical possibilities of such a machine. 

But other armies were at least as blind. The breech-loading 
magazine rifle showed its tremendous advantage in the American 
Civil War, but equipment was so gradual that it never had a 
chance to prove decisive, as it might well have done. The bullet 
ruled the battlefields of that war, and the soldiers often discarded 
their bayonets, but the armies of Europe continued to rely on the 
bayonet. During that war, indeed, most of the conditions and 
inventions of the World War half a century later were vividly 
foreshadowed. But none of the professional armies of Europe 
attempted to profit by them. In 1866 the Austrians, armed with 
a muzzle-loader, owed their defeats and their disproportionate 
losses mainly to the fact that the Prussian infantry were armed 
with a breech-loader, whose adoption the Prussian generals had 
strenuously opposed. The Austrians, on the other harid, were 
provided with new, rifled, cannon which might have redressed their 
disadvantage, but its correct use ‘was. unrecognised by the 
Austrian General Staff.’ In 1870, similarly, the French forfeited 
the advantage inherent in their new mttrailleuse, a machine- 
gun, by using it asa field-gun. On these fire-swept battlefields 
cavalry were still hopefully taught to charge with the sabre, yet 
only one charge was successful, and that very expensive. Even 
after their costly failures in 1877 the Russian generals found 
consolation in reciting Skobeleff’s absurd remark: ‘ The bullet 
is a fool, the bayonet a hero.’ And the chiefs of other armies 
were not immune from the delusion. For in the years that 
followed, with firearms growing ever more deadly, the French 
and German armies returned increasingly to thick lines and to 
reliance on weight of human bodies in a massed assault. ‘ Reality 
is now completely lost in the clouds of romance.’ 

‘ The worst offender, not because he was the most miserable, 
because he was the most eminent, was the late Marshal Foch.’ 
With fantastic mathematical calculations which look now, as 
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General Fuller says, like ‘complete lunacy,’ he supported his 
doctrine of ‘attack! attack! attack!’ The one man who clearly 
saw and prophesied the realities of the next war was a civilian 
banker, M. Bloch. ‘The only soldier of note who. troubled 
himself to criticise this book, one of the most remarkable ever 
written on war, was the veteran General Dragomiroff. He con- 
demned it because it failed to prove that ‘‘ the bayonet was still 
su e.”” 

The British Army profited a little from a lesson it had from the 
Boers. It began the war on Crimean lines and shock methods, and 
was naturally handicapped in applying saner methods. As Sir 
Ian Hamilton noted, ‘In situation after situation where our 
soldiers were helpless the Boers were perfectly at home. It was 
this which made one Boer equal to three freshly landed British 
soldiers in everything except those hammer and tongs fights 
which . . . are quite exceptional.’ Such candour helps one to 
understand the professional resentment and suspicion which have 
since pursued Sir Ian Hamilton. General Fuller. courts them, 
too, when he adds: ‘ It was indeed a matter of brains; brains 
rendered useless by petty barrack routine, by pipeclay and red- 
tape, by the hunting and the cricket spirit, by anything and 
everything except a soldierly spirit and an interest in war. The 
British military tradition had emasculated the British Army .. .’ 
If we learnt the value of musketry from the Boer War, we grasped 
so little the wider significance of fire power that in 1914 we had 
only two machine-guns per battalion, and gave little interest to 
these. But even after months of war, when the machine-gun had 
become mistress of the battlefield, General Headquarters resisted 
anincrease, Haig declared that the scale was ‘more than suffi- 
cient’ and the weapon ‘ much overrated,’ and Kitchener laid 
down that, at any rate, four should be a maximum. It was left 
to Mr. Lloyd George to intervene and multiply the scale sixteen 
times ! 

The foreign armies had learnt nothing from the Boer War. 
The Germans learnt a little, but not the French, from the Russo- 
Japanese War that followed. Tactics were remote from reality, 
Thus when the greater war came in 1914, as Fuller remarks, 
‘armies, through their own lack of foresight, were reduced to the 
position of human cattle. They browsed behind their fences and 
occasionally snorted and bellowed at each other.’ The tale 
of the tank—which could have been available before the war, 
for plans of such a machine had been contemptuously pigeon-holed 
—is but a segment of the mosaic of military marble-mindedness. 
Its glassy opaqueness is as dreadful to contemplate as the sinister 
uniformity of its pattern. Yet there are soldiers, entrusted with 
our preparedness for another test, who_seem to think that its 
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appearance can be improved by a coat of varnish! What is the 
message of this mosaic of history? What is the true moral that 
we should draw from it ? 

The increasing influence of science on war, and the consequent 
acceleration of change, together with the fact that the military 
sphere has become more and more inseparable from the wider 
national issues in war and peace, clearly indicate the need for 
intellectual ability in the higher posts of the Army equal to that 
of the leaders in other spheres. To ensure this is certainly not 
easy, for no one can pretend that the military profession offers 
equal attractions and prospects to talent as others. To remedy 
this condition would involve a drastic alteration in the prevailing 
system of promotion, in which seniority predominates. Neverthe- 
less, there is a makeweight in mankind’s variability of tastes. 
The man with an inborn taste for soldiering, and a natural interest 
in strategy and tactics—the contest of minds at its most intense 
pitch—will not easily be deterred from following his bent. Those 
who cannot understand its fascination may find some elucidation 
in Marcel Proust’s The Guermantes Way. Proust is only one ofa 
number of great writers who have felt its appeal—indeed, it grips 
the layman as often, perhaps more often, than the professional 
soldier. But in this appeal lies the explanation why a military 
career, despite all its peace-time drawbacks, attracts a sprinkling 
at least of men who compare not unfavourably with those drawn 
to other careers. Unfortunately it is easier to attract them than 
to keep them. The slowness of advancement and the tedium of 
routine soldiering is naturally felt more by the enthusiastic and 
the able than the mediocre. Hence the reason why so many of 
the ‘ alpha’ class drop out while still young. Nothing has been 
more depressing to an onlooker, who instinctively makes a mental 
note of the officers of promise he comes across in training, than 
the frequency with which he learns a year or two later that they 
have left the Army. They have gone while the going was good, 
while they were still young enough to have prospects in civil life. 
And it is inevitably those who can command such prospects who 
are the most likely to leave. But the dulness of military prospects 
is by no means the only reason. 

Here we come to a fresh issue. It is easier to attract men of 
intelligence than to keep their intelligence sharpened. In peace- 
time soldiering there is apt to be too little to keep interest alive 
and too much to distract it. During their passage through the 
junior ranks, and until they reach the colonel’s list, officers are 
too continuously engaged in the ordinary course of duty to have 
much leisure for study and reflection, especially in view of the 
time conventionally devoted to sport and games. Sometimes 
that duty is interesting, sometimes tedious, perhaps more often 
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trivial, but in any case little of it is related to the scientific study 
of war. And so much of a soldier’s service is apt to be spent in 
provincial or colonial garrisons that offer neither a convenient 
place nor a stimulating atmosphere for such pursuit of knowledge. 
Perhaps the best remedy might be to establish periods of ‘ detach- 
ment’ for promising officers—some military variant of the idea 
underlying the university fellowship. When officers reach the 
higher posts they have in most of them, outside the War Office, 
more freedom from detail. But in actuality their time becomes 
so occupied with the ceremonial and social duties of their position 
that the opportunity to study war is more than ever restricted, 
even if the inclination survives. This, of course, is the fate of 
anyone who rises to prominence in any career, and it is rare for 
such a man to have the resolution to ration his engagements for 
the purpose of continuing his studies. But nowhere is there more 
difficulty, if nowhere more necessity, than in the Army. It is 
the more necessary because, unlike most other professions, the 
military offers but rare opportunities for actual practice. Most 
of its operating experience is necessarily in the realm of make- 
believe. It is as if a surgeon were confined for his training to the 
dissection of frogs and dead paupers. The rest of a soldier’s 
training for command lies in the realm of theory. If this has 
gravedisadvantages as a basis of preparation for the hard realities 
of war, its dangers need not be as great as they have actually 
proved in the past century. 

For there is an alternative to pure theory—in history. And 
history is an essential supplement even to the most ample practice. 
No man’s personal experience, however long and however highly 
placed, can cover more than a fragment of any one war. It 
suffers still worse limitations in comparison with the general ex- 
perience of warfare in its different conditions and times, so that 
personal experience of one war may be more misleading than 
helpful in preparing for another. But in history we have bottled 
experience, from all the best growths, only waiting to be uncorked. 
Unfortunately the professional soldier, with very rare exceptions, 
isan amateur in this knowledge of his craft. His study of military 
history is neither sufficiently extensive nor intensive. Customarily 
it follows the method of concentrating on a few campaigns 
without a background, without acquiring a broad knowledge of 
all warfare—the method that Napoleon advocated and that the 
earlier Great Captains had adopted. Moreover, the study of these 
few campaigns goes no further than an absorption of the facts and 
deductions set forth in some of the published accounts of and 
commentaries upon those campaigns. This reliance on someone 
else’s research into the facts would be a less precarious approach 
to knowledge if the books used were themselves the product: of 
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true research. But too many compiled from secondary sources 
in an uncritical spirit offer a worse than second-hand acquaintance 
with the facts. And selection of the books for study is often 
made with so little discrimination that the student unknowingly 
is led to feed upon fiction rather than upon historical fact. But 
at the best, as we have seen, what passes for the study of military 
history in the Army, even in staff colleges, corresponds to the 
level of undergraduate work in other branches of history. The 
repeated errors of the military profession in the past can be traced to 
this superficial treatment of the only alternative to pure theorising 
upon make-believe and upon fragmentary personal experience, 
But not to it alone. For underlying it there is a psychological 
attitude that is a fundamental obstacle to truth. The soldier 
has never been taught to approach his problem in a scientific 
spirit of inquiry. His early training is directed, above all, to 
the cultivation of loyalties—multiple loyalties—to King, country, 
service, arm, regiment, and superiors. To strengthen him for his 
fighting function, and for the tremendous trials of fortitude 
which this entails, the development of an intense spirit of loyalty 
has great value. But, obviously and inevitably, it becomes an 
obstacle when the man so brought up turns to investigate the facts 
of warfare. His compound loyalties create prejudices which 
inevitably colour his vision and bias his judgment. Truth may 
not be absolute, but it is. certain that we are likely to come nearest 
to it if we search for it in a scientific spirit, and analyse the facts 
with a complete detachment from all loyalties save that to truth 
itself. The other loyalties may be essential to the soldier in action, 
but they are a danger in reflection. The attitude of uncritical 
loyalty may be essential towards the winning of a war, but it isa 
fatally blind attitude in which to prepare for a war. To under- 
stand this fundamental difficulty of the military mind may help 
many who feel bitter at its follies to become more charitable in 
judging them. But charity does not imply contentment with the 
results. It may be that only a philosopher could achieve a 
harmonious reconciliation of these opposing loyalties, but some- 
thing can be done to help the normal soldier in adapting himself 
to the conflicting réles of loyal executant in war and truth-loyal 
student of war. The first need is a change of attitude towards 
criticism and independence of thought. It is true that, in recent 
‘years, soldiers in authority have frequently dwelt on the import- 
ance of encouraging thought, but they have failed to see the 
incompatibility of thought and uniformity of doctrine, which they 
contradictorily preach with the same breath. And they have 
too palpably shown their disfavour of any soldier who, acting on 
their advice, has indulged in criticism that offends their conven- 
tional sense of discipline. Yet their own experience of human 
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nature, if digested, should have taught them, first, that it is the 
men of personality and originality—in other words, the men fitted 
to be leaders—who are always the most critical. Secondly, that 
to suppress criticism does not extinguish it, but merely diverts 
it into sub-surface channels that are far more subversive than 
open comment honestly expressed. The history of armies bears 
witness all too strongly to the prevalence of such sapping by 
whisper. A true understanding of loyalty would reduce the 
causes of trouble. It would also curtail the artificial emphasis of 
this quality. As an intimate observer of armies I have long come 
to realise that the type of senior officer who is always preaching 
loyalty essentially means loyalty, on the part of his subordinates, 
to his own interests. The man who is naturally loyal takes it for 
granted among his fellow-soldiers. Linked to this is the explana- 
tion why the worst obstacles to necessary change and improvement 
have come from what one may describe as the ‘alpha minus’ 
class, the type of aspiring ‘ examination-wallah ’ who is pedanti- 
cally clever but devoid of real originality. The practically minded 
“beta,’ or even the rather stupid but essentially fair-minded 
“gamma,’ is far more open to conviction once he has been con- 
fronted with hard facts that quicken his imagination. 

This reflection brings us to seea second need. A better under- 
standing of loyalty and its reactions must be coupled with a new 
humility. Satisfaction with present knowledge is the chief bar 
to the pursuit of knowledge. It has been so in all branches and 
professions. If the Army is no worse than others, that is no just 
cause for contentment. Nor does the history of armies yield any 
cause for self-satisfaction to any soldier who digs down into it. 
Moreover, those who have studied war the most cannot avoid 
becoming acutely conscious that the exploration of war as a 
scientific subject has scarcely been begun. In these conditions 
lack of criticism is a proof of virgin ignorance. And our sense of 
humility should be more than personal. Loyalty to the truth 
coincides with true loyalty to the Army in compelling a wider 
extension of humility. . For the idea that an army which, in its 
last four major wars, has such a record of obtuseness as the 
Crimean War, the first and second Boer Wars, and the World 
War reveal (even in the official histories), is now immune from 
military cataract must seem incredible to anyone with the least 
historical sense. To count upon it would be as rashly optimistic 
as to back a horse that has gone lame in its last four races to win 
the Derby. 

The moral is that unless we become ‘ invarnishedly’ honest 
about our past, and alertly critical about our present, the odds 
are heavily against any improvement in our future. 

B. H. LippELt Harr. 
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FEw men who have played a great part in public life have been 
so free from histrionics as the late Lord Oxford and Asquith. 
His attitude to affairs was abstract, intellectual, impersonal. He 
disliked public emotionalism, ‘ kept himself to himself,’ as the 
homely phrase goes, and took as much pains to avoid the limelight 
as some men take to attract it. The mystery in which Disraeli 
enveloped his personality and the Sinaitic fervour with which 
Gladstone touched the popular imagination were equally alien 
to his. taste and temper, and he brought with him no sense of the 
theatre. He did not move through life in scarlet and gold, but was 
reminiscent of the ‘ russet-coated captains’ of Cromwell’s ideal, 
In Parliament he was at home, and his intellectual mastery of the 
House of Commons at his zenith was as unchallenged as that of 
any statesman in history. But his platform manner was un- 
impassioned and detached, and in private no one cultivated the 
arts of flattery less than he did. There was in him, apart from 
his native Yorkshire brusqueness and directness, an integrity of 
mind and character that not only forbad any kind of affectation 
or pretence, but led him to the other extreme. He was conscious 
of his own inhibitions and reticences, and late in life, in a letter to 
Lady Horner, he said : 


There are some things which, as you say, it is difficult to materialise 
and there are reticences which are not inconsistent with the most intimate 
and confiding friendship. I am hedged in and hampered in these ways 
by a kind of native reserve, of which I am not at all proud, for it is due 
partly to temperament, partly to shyness—a most potent negative force— 
and probably in part to vanity. 

It would not have been surprising if the biography of a man 
of so reticent a temperament had been lacking in colour and 
drama. Instead, the joint authors have achieved a masterpiece 
of vivid portraiture and of action rising to great drama against 
the almost cosmic background of the World War. Dual author- 
ship is always a risky experiment, and it can rarely have been so 
happy in its results as it is in the present case. Mr. Cyril Asquith’s 


1 The Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, by J. A. Spender and Cyril Asquith 
( Hutchinson & Co. Ltd.). 
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share in the task is the record of his father’s early career and the 
tevelation of his intimate life and character, while Mr. Spender 
covers the vast canvas of Asquith’s public action: But’ there 
is no break in the unity of the story. It moves forward 
with a cumulative and governed momentum to the final catas- 
trophe. Asquith was at the centre of world events during the 
most thrilling period in history, and the record of those events is 
necessary to the understanding of his character ; but the authors 
never lose grip of their main theme, and he emerges from the 
historical background as vivid and convincing a figure as any 
to be found in the annals of statesmanship. There are some 
biographies that turn their subjects to stately marble. Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone I think is one of them. Mr. Spender and Mr. 
Cyril Asquith have almost reversed the process. In, these pages 
Asquith comes to life with an intensity unsuspected save by few 
of his own contemporaries. 

From his earliest years his exceptional gifts were apparent. 
Born at Morley, in Yorkshire, in 1852, of Puritan strain, he lost 
his father while a child, and at nine years of age came with his 
brother William Willans to London, where he lived under the 
guardianship of his.uncle, John Willans, and went to the City of 
Jondon School, then under the headmastership of Dr. Abbott. 
“He did everything for - himself,’ said Abbott. ©‘ There was 
nothing left but to place before him the opportunities of self- 
education and self-improvement ; simply to put the ladder before 
him and up he went.’ The most remarkable of his accomplish- 
ments was his mature gift of speech revealed in the school debating 
society, where, said Abbott, he ‘ could plunge into an intricate 
and involved sentence with such an artistic prescience of what he 
had to say that all the members of the period fell, as it were, into 
harmonious co-operation, so that in the end he brought his 
hearers to a full and satisfactory, a logically and rhetorically 
complete and weighty conclusion, without any sacrifice of point, 
force, and, above all, of clearness.’ 

The bent of his mind was never in doubt. He loved scholar- 
ship, and applied to it a powerful and masculine intelligence that 
made his career at school and at Balliol a record of dazzling 
triumphs, and to the end of his life his talk was steeped in the 
literature of the ancient as well.as of the modern world. But 
scholarship was not a cloistered and fugitive virtue. It was an 
enrichment of life, a discipline of taste and judgment, and an 
instrument for service in the dust and heat of the daily battle. 
Nor was he attracted by the ‘ fuliginous jargon’ of speculative 
philosophy.{ Mysticism and metaphysics were alien to a mind 
that was all daylight, and no one, says his son, ever discovered 
what views, if any, he held about the Ultimate and the Absolute. 

Vor. CXII—No. 669 oo 
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‘ Probably he considered that most speculations on these subjects 
were a beating of the air.’ His preoccupation was the world of 
men and the philosophy of government, and he never could 
understand how an intelligent man should not desire the capacity 
to influence events or fail to rejoice in its exercise. Even asa 
small schoolboy this predilection for public affairs was evident. 
His Uncle Willans told me that the boy once invited him to test 
his capacity to name the seat for which any member of Parliament 
then in the House sat and that he survived the examination 
without a fault. And his letters to his mother and sister at this 
period indicate a precocious interest in political affairs. Thus at 
the age of twelve he sends his mother a detailed account of a 
debate he has heard in the House of Commons, and adds gravely : 

The debate has been the best and the longest they have ever had on 
the Bill, though the division was one of the most adverse. I was looking 
over the Division List this morning and found no less than 30 professing 
Liberals in favour of Lord Elcho and Mr, Black... . 


The destiny of Asquith is implicit in that picture of the boy 
in knickerbockers solemnly scanning the parliamentary division 
list and lamenting over the misbehaviour of those ‘ 30 professing 
Liberals.’ Oxford, much as he loved and reverenced it, and much 
as it appealed to ‘ that sense of the significance and majesty of 
the past ’ which was one of his deepest instincts, did not offer him 
the career on which his heart was fixed. Nor was the Bar more 


than a convenient approach to that career. 

But if convenient, it was also hazardous, for he had no private 
resources, no social or professional backing, and a congenital 
distaste for the artifices that make for success at the Bar. 


We know from one of his rare gleams of self-revelation [says his son] 
how keenly Asquith felt at this period the weariness of knocking at closed 
doors. The hope deferred that maketh the heart sick, the impatience 
of eager faculty fusting unused were, as term followed infructuous term, 
his daily companions,‘ making their presence felt whenever he heard a 
solicitor’s clerk pause on the stairs outside his chambers and pass on. 


During these lean foiled years of waiting-he supported himself by 
lecturing for the Law Society and by writing for the Economist 
and the Spectator, and his lot was sweetened by a home life of rare 
felicity. He had married in 1877 Helen, daughter of Dr. Melland, 
a Manchester physician, a gracious and unworldly woman by 
whom he had five children, and of whom, when she died in 1891, 
he said that she had given him eighteen years of unclouded 
happiness. It was not until he had been called seven years that 
there came a turn in the tide in his’ affairs. He had become 
‘devil’ to R. S. Wright, then just appointed ‘devil’ to the 
Attorney-General, Henry James. It was the time of the Brad- 
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imbroglio, and Gladstone, then preparing his Affirma- 
tion Bill, directed the Attorney-General to have compiled a 
memorandum on the law and history of the Parliamentary Oath. 
James delegated the task to his ‘ devil,’ and his ‘ devil’ passed it 
on to his ‘ devil.’ The masterly result brought Asquith into 
the light. Both James and Gladstone discovered the author, 
and James afterwards expressed the opinion that, with the 
single exception of Gladstone, Asquith was the ablest man with 
whom he had ever worked. He preserved the fateful notes on 
the Parliamentary Oath, and, on the occasion of Asquith’s 
second marriage in 1894, presented them, handsomely bound, to 
his wife. 

At last Asquith’s goal was in sight. He no longer waited 
to hear the solicitor’s clerk pause at his door and pass on. Briefs 
began to come in, and the parliamentary career which had been 
his ambition since a boy became practicable. He entered 
Parliament for East Fife in 1886 in the midst of the political 
convulsions caused by Gladstone’s introduction of the first Home 
Rule Bill. It was on the Irish question that he made his maiden 
speech, and when he sat down the House, from Gladstone down- 
wards, realised that a new force had entered Parliament. Asquith 

no apprenticeship to serve here. From the start he assumed 

authority of a front-bencher and the House accepted him at 
his own valuation. Henceforth the law played a secondary part 
in his activities, though it was after this that he achieved his first 
great forensic triumph by the cross-examination of Macdonald, 
the manager of The Times, before the Parnell Commission. But 
all his heart was in politics, and though he went back to the Bar 
after his first Ministerial experience as Home Secretary, his 
interests were elsewhere, and at the hint of the break-up of the 
Balfour Government in 1905 he threw up the most valuable brief 
ever offered him—a brief marked £10,000—because it would have 
carried him out of England at a critical moment. 

The most revealing episode of the book, so far as the intimate 
life of Asquith is concerned, is that dealing with his courtship of 
his second wife. Whether Asquith, who himself destroyed his 
love-letters to his first wife, would have approved of the publica- 
tion to the world of his letters to ‘ Margot ’ may be doubted ; but 
the world will be grateful to the authors for enriching the literature 
of love with liberal extracts from these passionate and beautiful 
epistles. In doing so they have lifted the curtain of Asquith’s 
reticence and disclosed, as nothing else could, the flame of feeling 
and the high and chivalrous thought that he shielded so sedulously 
from the public eye. His second marriage was an adventure for 
both. He was approaching middle age, immersed in law, politics 
and serious affairs, bred in an austere and Puritan tradition, and 
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with five young motherless children to care for. She was the 
darling of society, the most be-paragraphed young lady of the 
time, whose name suggested all the gaieties and irresponsibilities 
of life. It is not surprising that the friends of both looked 
askance at the union of such opposites. Rosebery and Randolph 
Churchill issued their warnings from one side, Jowett of Balliol 
from the other. These pleaders saw that his career would be 
ruined : those that her bright light would be extinguished by the 
burden of a family not her own. She herself halted feverishly 
between ‘ Yea’ and ‘Nay.’ She had been engaged to a kindly, 
sport-loving friend of the hunting field, Peter Flower, but contact 
with Asquith had filled her with doubts about the sufficiency of the 
heedless life she was living. She had known his first wife, and had 
introduced her to her own circle only to be told by her that ‘ she 
did not think she would ever care for the sort of society that I 
loved and was happier in the circle of her home and family,’ 
That memory only added to her doubts whether she was the 
person to be a mother to Helen’s children. Asquith himself was 
the only assured mind on the subject. He would marry Margot 
or no one, and he pressed his suit with a fervour none the less 
passionate. because it was always couched in exquisite English, 
Even in the urgency of his love-making he could not forget his 
perfect periods. He writes about books and politics, men and 
affairs ; sometimes in high spirits, sometimes.in sad, according 
to whether the star of his hope was in the ascendant or the decline, 
And when at last consent has been won he breaks out into an 
anthem of thanksgiving. One extract from this must represent 
the spirit that suffuses the whole of these remarkable letters : 


What am I to say to you on your birthday ? There is no good or perfect 
gift I do not wish for you in the year which you are beginning, and which 
promises to be the most momentous in your life and mine. My thoughts 
go back to this day last year when I remember well what I wrote to you, 
At that time I felt instinctively that the sky was beginning to cloud over 
my head; and that faintly but quite perceptibly the light of my life was 
withdrawing itself. A month later my forebodings were realised, and the 
darkness came. I was miserable—starved and frozen in spirit, driven in 
upon myself, only to find blankness and barrenness and to feel that I 
could not live without you. You were not happy—not really happy. So 
once more we drew near to one another. Then came the summer which 


brought you no rest, ending in that tumultuous week at Glen which we 


shall neither of us ever forget. But through it all, then and always, you 
were noble, true to yourself, disdaining the illusions and deceptions and 
make-believes in which the weak find a sorry and crumbling refuge. You 
would not lie to yourself, nor to me. And now I feel that all the pain and 
anxiety, the doubts and fears, the shiftings between hope and despair, 
were well worth while ; for through them all we have come to solid ground, 
on which we can stand and rest and build. Darling, don’t think I misjudge 
you. I know how much there remains for me to do before I can be to you 
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what I hope and am resolved to be. But you have put your hand in mine 
and you will not draw it back, because you have faith and hope. I will 
never let it go, and as months and years pass you will come nearer and 
closer, and what seems strange and almost hazardous will become natural 
and even sweet... . 

The next, and the only other thing I ask you to-day (there are others 
but they will keep) is that you shall feel free. The tie will always be 
there to keep us close, but I couldn’t bear that it should chafe you. 
Remember our old favourite—the very first poetry we ever quoted to one 
another, and the best—‘ Ode to Duty.’ ‘ Flowers laugh before thee on 
their beds, And fragrance in their footing treads,’ That is how I should 
like you to feel it : that all the order and self-mastery which the taking of 
agreat burden and the following of a serious purpose brings into life, does 
not deaden its quickness or mutilate its grace, but is only the counterpart 
of the pulse and rhythm of the stars, and ‘ the most ancient heavens’ 
themselves, where the ‘ reign of law’ manifests itself in eternal freshness 
and beauty, and (as Goethe says) the regular working of the natural forces 
“weaves for God the garment thou seest him by.’ 


That is love-making in the grand manner, and no portrait of 
Asquith would have been complete or true without the glamour 
of this episode. And the glamour did not fade. Twenty-five 
years after, on the morrow of the hardest blow of all, his defeat 
in the constituency he had represented for half a lifetime and the 
wreck of the party that embodied all the ideals for which he had 
lived, he wrote to his wife : 


It is sad that we cannot spend your birthday together, but I am sure 
you were wise, both for your own sake and Elizabeth’s, to start as soon as 
you did. You know that I wish for you every blessing that earth and 
heaven can give. I see no reason why we should not be happy. I amin 
my 67th year, and looking back (while I think worse of men’s brain, and 
of their hearts and characters than I once did) I have not many grievances 
against Fortune. Few men have had a life more crowded with interests, 
both big and small; and none that I know has been so nearly blessed in 
hishome. If we live to May 1oth we shall celebrate our Silver Wedding 
Day: and I will lay any odds anyone likes that there is not on the face 
of the globe a couple—man and wife—who have made as much of 25 
years in every possible way. j 

Puff [his youngest son, Anthony] and I had a charming farewell : his 
is the most perfect character I have ever known, or ever shall. . . . I only 
pray that our complete and unique comradeship may continue to the 


end. 
¥v 


Although Asquith was himself the least theatrical of men, 
events conspired to make of his public career a personal drama of 
singular unity and poignancy. He came to supreme power when 
the sky at home and abroad was darkening with menace. A new 
mood of revolt filled the labour world with unrest and the challenge 
of direct action. The question of the enfranchisement of women 
had emerged from the academic phase and assumed a formidable 
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and fantastic violence. Two capital issues which had perplexed 
the political world for a generation—the veto of the House of 
Lords and the question of Home Rule for Ireland—had reached a 
point at which a violent explosion seemed inevitable. And 
enveloping and overshadowing all these domestic problems was 
the deep and growing anxiety of the European situation, the 
widening gulf between this country and Germany, the implications 
of the Anglo-French entente which his Government inherited from 
its predecessor, and all the premonitions of the catastrophe that 
engulfed the world in four years of unprecedented conflict and 
wrecked the whole structure of the white civilisation. 

The qualities of mind and character which Asquith brought 
to a task more formidable than any that had ever confronted a 
British statesman are implicit throughout Mr. Spender’s illumi- 
nating record of his public career, and give to that career a design 
and coherence rare in the annals of public life. No one less 
empirical or adventurous ever played a great part in affairs, 
His reverence was for facts and the practical possibilities of 
things. If he dreamed dreams and saw visions, he did not cultivate 
them in public, or employ them to arouse unattainable expecta- 
tions. Utopia was beyond the horizon, and his concern was with 
the visible realities of the immediate situation. He would not 
force an issue when the omens were against it, but was prepared 
to wait for times and seasons which made its accomplishment 
possible. This enlightened opportunism did not imply lack of 
enthusiasm, still less a loose hold of principles. It was due to that 
economy of effort which was characteristic of him, and to that 
concentration on the essential and the practical which led him to 
dismiss the irrelevant and the inopportune. He was the despair 
of discursive minds and talkative people, and those who had 
experience of him in conference all bear witness, not merely to 
the patience with which he listened to those who ‘ meandered 
round about a meaning,’ but still more to the force and brevity 
with which he brought those meanderings back to the central 
point. 

He more than once said that, like Pitt, he regarded patience 
as the first article of statesmanship, and no one exercised that 
virtue more constantly than he did, both in his dealings with men 
and in his contact with events. The quality laid him open to the 
suspicion that he was lacking in force and decision, and it would 
hardly be too much to say that in the end he was hooted out of 
office by Lord Northcliffe’s daily chant, maintained month after 
month, of ‘ Wait and See.’ That phrase, used by Asquith years 
before the war in reply to ‘ fishing ’ questions in the House, was 
dinned into the public mind as representing the spirit of his 
conduct of the war, and the ‘ damnable iteration’ undoubtedly 
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undermined public confidence in him and had its influence in the 
final overthrow. But the implication of the phrase was a 
grotesque misreading of his character. On great issues that called 
for immediate decisions his action was swift and masterful. It 
was he who, when Sir John French proposed, after the retreat to 
the Marne, to take the British Army out of the line, sent 
Kitchener to France to forbid such an act of treachery. His 
assumption of the War Secretaryship in the Curragh crisis was 
a dramatic stroke the effect of which will never be forgotten by 
those who heard its announcement in the House. His visit to 
Dublin on the morrow of the Easter rising of 1916, his substitution 
of Haig for French as Commander-in-Chief, and a multitude of 
other incidents bear witness to the prompt and bold front with 
which he could meet the challenge of a critical occasion. 

But it is true, nevertheless, that patience was the most 
constant weapon in his armoury. He would not act on impulse, 
or on suspicion, and turned a blind eye to intrigues and a deaf ear 
to the warnings of those who thought he was not blind but 
ignorant. I do not think he was ever ignorant, but he chose to 
use the blind eye rather than risk a political crisis that would 
threaten the solidarity of the country in a time when solidarity 
was its greatest need. In relation to events he was patient 
because he believed in the moderating influence of time. Let 
men talk, give them time to blow off steam and cool down, wait 
for a favourable wind and keep the atmosphere as far as possible 
dispassionate and minds open and accessible—these were the 
axioms implicit’ in his handling of difficult public issues such as 
the great miners’ strike of 1912, the struggle over the Parliament 
Act, and his conduct of the Home Rule Bill. 

It may be that he carried his doctrine of patience too far, and 
that in doing so he encouraged the belief that he was lacking in 
courage and could be relied on never to strike. The most con- 
spicuous instance of this indisposition to meet violence with the 
strong hand was the case of the threatened civil war in Ulster 
and the challenge to the authority of Parliament which the 
Carson army openly and flagrantly implied. What the issue of 
that great controversy would have been we do not know, for on 
the day that the Buckingham Palace Conference broke up and 
civil war seemed unavoidable, Austria sent her ultimatum to 
Serbia, and in ten days the British Army was embarking, not for 
Ulster, but for Flanders. But it is not necessary to assume that 
lack of courage was the explanation of Asquith’s avoidance of 
violent retaliations. The trait is sufficiently explained by his 
entirely impersonal habit of mind. He approached every problem 
of politics as dispassionately as a mathematician approaches a 
theorem, and no affront could sting him into personal conflict or 
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personal defence. No man so completely eliminated himself from 
the argument. For years after his Home Secretaryship he never 
rose to address a public meeting without encountering a storm of 
cries of ‘ Featherstone,’ but at no time was he provoked into a 
word of retort or defence, and in the historic ‘ pot-house brawl’ 
in the House of Commons on the occasion of the Parliament Bill 
his only comment on a personal outrage never before inflicted on a 
Prime Minister was a scornful shrug of the heavy shoulders as he 
sat down after vainly trying to speak for the best part of an hour, 

He was not merely patient with his opponents. He was 
patient with his colleagues, His freedom from the common vices 
of ambition and jealousy did not blind him to the ambitions and 
jealousies of others; but he ignored them in the pursuit of the 
_ public ends which were his sole preoccupation. 


When things were going well with his Government [says Lord Grey] 
he would be careful to see that any colleague got credit, if he were entitled 
to it, without regard to whether any credit could be given to, or left for 
himself. On the other hand, if things were going badly he was ready to 
stand in front and accept all responsibility ; a colleague who got into 
trouble was sure that the Prime Minister would stand by him. 


Charles Masterman told me in the midst of the Marconi affair, 
when Mr. Lloyd George’s career was in the balance, that going to 
the Prime Minister’s room he found him walking to and fro in the 
deepest agitation and murmuring, ‘I cannot save him ; I cannot 
save him.’ He was heard to say that until the test of the war 
came he had no idea how his colleagues differed from one another 
in character and temperament, and sometimes he dropped shrewd 
observations in private about their behaviour : 

Winston who has a pictorial mind brimming with ideas is in tearing 
spirits at the prospect of war, which to me shows a lack of imagination ; 
Crewe is wise and keeps an even keel; no one can force Grey’s hand, he 
and I see eye to eyé over the whole situation ; Lloyd George is nervous ; 
Haldane, Samuel, and McKenna very sensible and loyal. 


His disagreements with his colleagues had no element of 
personal feeling in them, and Campbell-Bannerman, with whom 
he had been at issue on the Boer War, thanked him on his death- 
bed for being ‘a wonderful colleague, so loyal, so disinterested, 
so able.’ ‘ You are the greatest gentleman I ever met. This is 
not the last of me ; we will meet again, Asquith,’ were his parting 
words. 

If he was moved to anger, it was not on personal grounds, but 
on public issues. His philosophy of government had its roots 
deep in the traditions of public law and the doctrine of con- 
stitutionalism. He had much of Burke’s reverence for the past. 
He saw the rule of law and the idea of liberty coming down from 
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precedent to precedent in ordered majesty, and his mind revolted 
equally against the reactionaries who would check this august 
development and the revolutionaries who would substitute for it 
the doctrine and practice of violence and catastrophe. Liberalism 
meant to him the wise equilibrium between the forces of stagna- 
tion and the forces of convulsion, and the authority of Parlia- 
ment and the sanctity of international agreements were the 
guarantees of civilised relationships. Who laid a hand on either 
violated the ark of his covenant, and it was against such that his 
wrath, so quiescent under personal attack, flamed out in a white 
heat. The invasion of Belgium, the Black-and-Tan infamy, and 
the General Strike were to him breaches of the tables of the law 
by which human society was held together. If they were con- 
doned, civilisation itself was outraged. 

He did not. wear his heart on his sleeve for daws to peck at, 
and he bore the blows of fortune which befell him from 1916 
onwards to the end with uncomplaining dignity and without a 
murmur of recrimination. They were blows both personal and 
public, the death in battle of the eldest and most gifted of his 
gifted children, his fall from power as the result of a squalid 
intrigue, his defeat in the constituency that had been faithful to 
him for a generation, the ‘ assassination ’ (to use his own word) 
of the Liberal Party at the ‘coupon’ election, the unworthy 
rejection by Oxford of the greatest and most devoted of its sons 
for the Chancellorship, the final and humiliating blow at Paisley 
which ended his career in the House of which he had been the 
most illustrious: figure, and the impoverishment which was the 
penalty of the sacrifice of a great professional career to the public 
service and of his own indifferencé to the calculations of self- 
interest. The spirit in which he accepted all this is illustrated in 
a touching passage quoted in the book from the diary of his 
daughter, Lady Violet Bonham-Carter. It deals with that last 
blow at Paisley. The election is over, and Asquith’s public career 
is at an end. The tearful farewells had been taken and Lady 
Violet and her father are alone in the railway compartment. 


As we steamed out of the station I lay back feeling bruised from head 
to foot—and recoiling instinctively from the pile of newspapers that lay 
by my side—their head-lines stinging me like adders. I looked across at 
Father in an agony of solicitude (for I knew how the good-byes had moved 
him)—then meeting his calm gaze I realised suddenly that he had already 
made his peace with events. Groping wildly for a life-line that might 
draw me into smooth waters by his side, I asked in as steady a voice as 
possible ; ‘I suppose you haven’t by any chance got an old P. G, Wode- 
house in your bag that you could lend me?’ A smile of instant response, 
mingled I thought with relief, lit up his face as he replied triumphantly : 
‘Being a provident man I have got in my bag, not one, but four brand 
new ones!’ My wounds were healed—for I knew that he was invulnerable. 

VoL. CXII—No. 669 oo* 
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Historically and dramatically the book reaches its climax in 
the vast episode of the war, and Mr. Spender’s narrative of the 
events that led up to the coup of 1916 and the overthrow of 
Asquith by Mr. Lloyd George is none the less moving because it 
is told with his characteristic sobriety and restraint. It is the 
first complete and documented record of the most momentous 
intrigue in history—momentous not merely in its bearing upon 
the war, but still more upon the even greater issues of the peace, 
That intrigue was the culmination of a clash both of ideas and of 
men. Certain governing principles were inflexibly adhered to by 
Asquith throughout his conduct of the war. He sought above all 
to preserve the solidarity of the Government and the unity of 
the country in the face of unparalleled danger. Warned by the 
experience of Lincoln, as well as by his own strong sense, he did 
not aim at assuming the military direction of the war. The 
larger objectives of military policy were to be dictated by the 
Government, but the strategy of the war was the affair of the 
soldiers. If they proved inadequate to the task he did not 
hesitate to supplant them, as in the substitution of Haig for 
French. But while they were in command their responsibility 
must not be undermined by civilian interference. He had strong 
convictions on questions in which political considerations and 
military strategy overlapped, and here he exercised his autho- 
rity. In the great controversy of the Easterners and Westerners, 
for example, he was throughout inflexibly a Westerner, and in 
this, of course, he was supported by the overwhelming con- 
sensus of military opinion. Certain concessions to the other 
school were necessary, partly because of our obligations in the 
Near East, e.g., Egypt, partly because of political pressure from 
France. But that the main theatre of the war was in the West 
and that it would be won or lost there was his unwavering 
conviction. 

On these and other major issues Asquith had the support of 
his colleagues in the Government with one formidable exception. 
Before many weeks had passed Mr. Lloyd George began to exhibit 
impatience with military men and the military mind, and as early 
as January 1, 1915, he launched his ‘famous memorandum’ 
demanding that the British force should be transferred from 
France to Eastern Europe and that ‘our main military effort 
should be directed against Austria, instead of vainly continuing 
the attempts to break «through the German defences on the 
Western front.’ From these two motives—the civilian control of 
the strategy of the war and the prime importance of the Eastern 
theatre—Mr. Lloyd George's political activities proceeded. His 
fundamental differences with Asquith were none the less real 
because they did not at first appear upon the surface. Asquith’s 
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dislike of personal conflict, his sense of the paramount importance 
of preserving unity in the Government and the country, his 
practice of turning a blind eye to what he did not wish to see, 
and his doctrine of patience, together with his high regard for 
his colleague’s dynamic qualities, prevented an open breach. 
He believed that experience of the military men would modify 
Mr. Lloyd George’s attitde towards them and that the course of 
events would correct his view as to the vital theatre of the war. 

But the more power he conceded to his colleague the more 
the screw of pressure was turned. Mr. Lloyd George had one 
enormous advantage in the struggle. In the Government and in 
Parliament Asquith’s pre-eminence was unchallenged, but outside 
his position was much less secure, and in the agitated circum- 
stances'of the time the surge of public opinion exercised a powerful 
influence upon events. Asquith not only had no art of self- 
advertisement—he had a profound dislike of it ; and his relations 
with the popular Press had always been cold and even inimical. 
He believed in government by Parliament and not in government 
by an emotional and sensational Press, and he took no pains, not 
even legitimate pains, to preserve cordial terms with the news- 
papers. Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, had always realised 
the importance of a good Press. He might forget an engagement 
with an archbishop, but he would never forget an engagement with 
a newspaper reporter, still less with newspaper magnates, like 
Lord Northcliffe and Sir Max Aitken, who through their multi- 
tudinous organs had the ear of the public from John o’ Groat’s 
to Land’s End. Thus from the earliest days of the war Asquith 
became the target of ceaseless sniping from the popular Press, 
and all those who were supposed to stand by him, like Sir Edward 
Grey, Haldane and Kitchener, shared in the odium he incurred, 
while Mr. Lloyd George was daily exalted as ‘ the Little Wizard 
from Wales,’ who alone was passionately trying to win the war 
in face of the incompetent ‘ wobblers ’ whose watchword was ‘ Wait 
and See,’ and who, if they were not actually in Pemberton- 
Billing’s Black Book, were, at all events, guilty of ‘ feeding the 
Germans ’ and contemplating an inglorious peace. 

In the final assault of November 1916, which was launched 
while Asquith was reeling under the heaviest personal blow he 
ever sustained, the death of his eldest son in France, the inspira- 
tion came from Sir Max Aitken. He was the closest personal 
friend of Bonar Law, and his chief part in the plot was to detach 
him from Asquith and win him over to Sir Edward Carson, who 
was attacking the Government from without, and to Mr. Lloyd 
George, who was attacking it within. The task was not easy, for 
even as late as November 14 Sir Max (now Lord Beaverbrook) 
records that the chief difficulty was ‘ that Bonar Law had formed 
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the opinion that in matters of office and power Lloyd George was 
a self-seeker and a man who considered no interests but his own,’ 
To the end it is clear that Bonar Law was an unhappy participant 
in the intrigue, but he yielded to the vehement pressure of his 
friend, and by the 27th had been prevailed on to divulge the 
Lloyd George scheme to his Unionist colleagues in the Cabinet. 
He found himself confronted by the urfanimous and uncompro- 
mising resistance of those colleagues who, in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
words, ‘ were absolutely determined not to proclaim a dictatorship 
with Lloyd George as dictator.’ This was still their attitude on 
the critical Sunday, December 3, when (the mine having been 
exploded the previous day in the Northcliffe and Beaverbrook 
Press) they met and passed a resolution the significant clause of 
which was a hint to Asquith to tender the resignation of the 
Government as a preliminary to re-forming the Ministry and 
bringing Mr. Lloyd George under control, The fact that the 
terms of the resolution were never presented to Asquith is the 
darkest incident of the amazing story. If they had been shown 
to him—as they had already been shown by Bonar Law to Sir 
Max Aitken, who was waiting in an adjoining room while the 
Unionist Ministers met—Asquith would have tendered the resig- 
nation of the Government, re-formed it, and destroyed the plot, 
But he was led by Bonar Law to believe that his Conservative 
colleagues had deserted him for Mr. Lloyd George, and from that 
misunderstanding the rest followéd and three days later the coup 
was an accomplished fact. Asquith had disappeared from office, 
never to return. 

In those brilliant letters, just published, of that strange, 
disruptive genius D. H. Lawrence, there is one dated December 5, 
1916, in which he says: ‘ It is bound to come, the smash-up in 
this country—and oh, oh God! if only it would come quickly, 
But it will never take place while Asquith holds the Premiership. 
He is too much the old, stable, measured, decent England.’ 
When that letter was written Asquith (although the fact was 
unknown to Lawrence) had already gone, and in the perspective 
of the troubled years that have elapsed since he fell, and in the 
light of the calamities that beset this country and the world 
to-day, it is not difficult to see how much of that ‘ old, stable, 
measured, decent England’ went with him. The authors hesitate 
to pronounce on Asquith’s title to greatness, but I do not think 
that anyone can close these absorbing volumes without the sense 
that they have been in contact with a superb intellect, a noble and 
unselfish public spirit, and a great Englishman. 


A. G. GARDINER. 
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SLATIN PasHA is dead. A romantic figure which might well 
have found its origin in the vivid imagination of some dramatic 
novelist has passed. To the younger generation he was more or 
less unknown, but to those who remember the ’eighties and the 
*nineties he stands out as one whose life was singularly varied and 
crammed to its fullest with adventure. 

Rudolph Carl von Slatin was born on June 27, 1857, at Ober 
St. Veit, near Vienna. His earlier years call for no special com- 
ment, but the month of July 1878 may be regarded as a date 
which definitely marked the beginning of his romantic career. 
At that time he was serving in the Austrian army as a lieutenant 
in H.I.H. the Crown Prince Rudolph’s regiment, the rgth foot, 
during the Bosnian campaign, when he received a letter from 
General Gordon inviting him to come to the Sudan and to take 
service with the Egyptian Government under his direction. Slatin 
had previously visited Egypt in 1874, and was making a tour of 
that country and of the Sudan when an Arab revolt cut short 
his visit. He returned to Khartoum undecided as to what he 
should do next, when he wrote to General Gordon for advice on 
the subject. This approach had resulted in an invitation from 
Gordon for Slatin to come to visit him at Lado, where he was 
then residing. Young Slatin had been suffering from fever, and 
letters from his family in Vienna arrived urging his return to 
Europe ; besides, he was under the obligation of completing his 
military service in the Austrian army during the following year. 
In the end he decided to comply with the wishes of his family. 
Whilst at Khartoum he met a Dr. Emin (afterwards Emin 
Pasha), who had also been invited to visit Gordon and had 
accepted. Before leaving for Lado Slatin begged Emin to 
recommend him to the General, which he did, and the result was 
the invitation which reached him three years Jater on the Bosnian 
frontier. The campaign was at an end, and as an officer of 
the reserve he was granted leave to accept the invitation from 
the Sudan. | 

Slatin was twenty-two years of age when he set out for Egypt 
the second time in December 1878. He arrived at Khartoum on 
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January 15, 1879, where he met Gordon. This meeting was a 
prelude to a great friendship between the older and the younger 
man, establishing as it did immediately feelings of good-will and 
mutual attraction. Gordon found a house for young Slatin close 
by the palace, and asked him to come over every day to share his 
evening meal, and sometimes his midday meal also. It may not 
be out of place to touch here upon a point about which there has 
been controversy, and statements have been made which do a 
great injustice to the memory of so splendid a character as 
‘Chinese’ Gordon. The accusation has been made that Gordon 
over-indulged in strong drink, and that those occasions when he 
claimed privacy from the world and its affairs for the purpose of 
religious exercise and devotion were in reality only a mask to hide 
his drunken orgies. Slatin has stated in writing that, although 
Gordon was in the habit of taking a little brandy with his meals, 
he never once saw him under the influence of drink. Coming 
from one who was in daily contact with the General, the state- 
ment should effectively dispose of the baseless and ungenerous 
rumour. 

At this time there was considerable unrest amongst the popu- 
lace, especially amongst the poorer section, on account of the 
severe taxation. A study of the prevailing conditions at that 
time will reveal a certain amount of unfairness and not a little 
hardship. But a long view has to be taken. In the first place, 
the Sudan was still suffering from age-old complaints of a serious 
and degrading nature. The corruption inherent in every native 
State in the East and Near East was by no means alien to the 
intimate life of the Sudan. Graft had infected every rank in the 
political service ; oppression sat heavily upon those who had the 
misfortune to form the lower classes ; women, whose position in 
Eastern countries seldom rises above that of degrading concu- 
binage, were for the most part regarded merely as a question of 
price—a price which diminished as the years of their life passed. 
In fact, this commerce in living human flesh resulted in a con- 
siderable slave-trade that constituted’ a serious problem in 
itself. Let those who question the policy of British rule in the 
Sudan study carefully the life and conditions of its peoples before 
the coming of that rule and contrast them with what has resulted. 
Any unbiassed judge must give an unequivocal verdict that the 
experiment, if it may be so-called, has more than justified itself. 
It was to this thorny probem of taxation that Gordon turned the 
energies of his young assistant. Early in February 1879 he 
appointed Slatin as financial inspector. The appointment was 
not destined to last long. Slatin tackled his new job with all the 


1 Cf. the article by Madame Odette Keun, ‘ A Foreigner Looks at the British 
Sudan,’ in The Nineteenth Century for September 1930. 
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energy in him, but finding the situation, as he himself states, 
‘radically wrong, and corrupt through and through,’ he soon 
tendered his resignation, which was accepted. 

Gordon did not regard his resignation as a sign of failure. 
On the contrary, after a short time he sent Slatin as mudir to 
Dara, which comprised the south-western district of Darfur, to 
which place Gordon himself had gone. Within two years he had 
risen, at the age of twenty-five, to be Governor of that huge 
province. In this new capacity Slatin found an outlet for his 
earlier training as a soldier. Here he was required to conduct 
military operations against the Sultan Harun, the son of a former 
sultan, who was bent on endeavouring to wrest back his country 
from its Egyptian conquerors. Internecine warfare continued 
for some time, and it required the very best in Slatin to meet 
situations as they arose. Gordon had gone away, and on his 
return journey he instructed the young Governor to meet him 
somewhere between El] Obeid and Tura el Hadra, on the White 
Nile. When they met, Gordon turned out to be very tired and 
exhausted, and suffering not a little from sores on his legs. It was 
to prove the last occasion for a meeting between the two. Slatin 
went on board the Ismailia, and the situation in Darfur was 
carefully discussed from every angle. He has described his 
parting scene with Gordon : ' 


It was ten oclock when he bade me ‘ good-bye.’ He had previously 
ordered the fires to be lighted as he was starting that night for Khartoum, 
and, as I stepped over the side, he said in French, ‘ Good-bye, my dear 
Slatin, and God bless you; I am sure you will do your best under any 
circumstances. Perhaps I am going back to England, and if so, I hope 
we may meet there.’ These were the last words I ever heard him utter ; 
but who could have imagined the fate that was in store for both of us? 
I thanked him heartily for his great kindness and help, and on reaching 
the river bank, I stopped there an hour, waiting for the steamer to start. 
Then I heard the shrill whistle, and the anchor being weighed, and in a few 
minutes Gordon was out of sight—gone for ever ! 


A new chapter was about to begin in the history of the Sudan. 
It was destined to be a chapter of religious fanaticism writ large 
in letters of blood, so large that it would be read in every part of 
that vast domain. It was the rise of the Mahdi! Mohammed 
Ahmed was born near the island of Argo, in Dongola, and was of 
a poor and obscure family, one which claimed to be Ashraf, or 
descendants of the ‘ Prophet.’ This claim was neither inquired 
into nor was it acknowledged by anyone. He was known generally 
as ongolawi. His father was an ordinary /tki, or religious teacher, 
who had given his son his early instruction in reading the Koran 
and in writing. When still a child Ahmed was taken to Khartoum. 
His father died on the journey near Kerreri, where his son subse- 
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quently erected a tomb to him, known as ‘ The Dome of Sayed 
Abdullahi.’ After his father’s death young Mohammed Ahmed, 
left entirely to his own resources, studied more assiduously than 
ever ; he learned the Koran by heart and received instruction in 
theology at Berber as the pupil of the well-known Mohammed el 
Kheir, who completed his religious education. Arrived at man- 
hood, he quitted Berber and returned once more to Khartoum, 
where he became a disciple of the celebrated and highly revered 
Sheikh Mohammed Sherif, to whom he became very devoted, 
Sherif’s father and grandfather had been the principal exponents 
of the Sammania Tarika (‘ Way,’ or ‘ doctrine’). The duties of 
these holy personages consisted in writing a certain number of 
prayers and texts of the Prophet, which the devotees were called 
upon to repeat a certain number of times, and thus facilitate the 
“way ’ to those heavenly mansions which are the desired goal of 
all true believers. Mohammed Ahmed soon showed himself a 
zealous supporter of the Sammania Tarika and evinced every 
devotion to its head, Sheikh Mohammed Sherif. He now went to 
live on the island of Abba, on the White Nile, where the order 
made their home. 

Differences, however, arose between the young disciple and his 
head. It came about in this fashion: One day Mohammed 
Sherif gathered all his sheikhs and disciples together to celebrate 
a feast and gave them leave to amuse themselves at will by 
singing and dancing, saying he would pardon in God’s name any 
sins that might be committed during the festivities which were 
contrary to the religious law. It was, doubtless, greatly to the 
credit of the youthful Mohammed Ahmed that this attempt to 
exercise an improper indulgence constituted a matter for con- 
Scientious objection on his part. He pointed out that singing, 
dancing, and playing were transgressions against the laws of 
God, and that no man, be he even Sheikh el Tarika (‘ Guide to the 
Way’), could forgive such sins. This declaration, especially 
coming as it did from a young devotee, roused the fury of old 
Mohammed Sherif, who in a heated scene abused Ahmed roundly, 
and though the younger man endeavoured to pacify him by 


attempting reason, and even with great humility asked the ° 


other’s pardon, expelled him from the Sammania order. The 
unbending attitude of Mohammed Sherif rendered the other 
defiant. He promptly applied to Sheikh Koreishi to be received 
into his order. The request was willingly granted, and Ahmed 
found a warm welcome awaiting him. Thereupon Mohammed 
Sherif, hearing of the new turn the matter had taken, offered to 
pardon and reinstate Ahmed, but this suggestion was met with 
a dignified but curt rebuff. News of the split between Mohammed 
Ahmed and his former spiritual guide spread far and near in the 
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Sudan, for that an inferior in a religious order should have 
refused the forgiveness of his superior was an unheard-of pro- 
ceeding. But the incident proved to be of enormous value for 
the younger man, in that it secured for him an immense amount 
of public sympathy and brought his name prominently forward, 
adding considerably to his prestige. In fact, he became the hero 
of the hour. 

It is probably not incorrect to infer that the foregoing incident, 
small in its beginnings but large in its results, was the direct 
cause which led to the spectacular réle this otherwise obscure 
young man was destined to play in the history of the Sudan. 
For a time he carefully covered the country, making it known 
secretly to the sheikhs what his real aims were and enlisting 
their sympathy and support. He had conceived himself to be 
nothing less than the Mahdi—the chosen messenger of Allah. 
In a country like the Sudan there is never wanting a very large 
section of the native population who are always ready to credit 
the claims of some new messenger. Thus it proved in the case of 
Ahmed ; and doubtless the fact that the country was under the 
hated domination of Egypt lent additional and powerful support 
to his claim and induced an even readier response. Rumours of 
what was happening and of the growing unrest began to reach 
the ears of the Government. At first these rumours received 
little credence ; but eventually the Government began to realise 
that this self-styled Mahdi was a real danger to the public peace, 
and they determined to put an end to the matter once and for 
all. Mohammed Ahmed received a stern order to go to Khartoum 
and to justify himself before his master Rauf Pasha, the Governor- 
General. He indignantly refused. Immediately realising that 
there was no time to be lost, and that having once aroused the 
notice of the Government it behoved him to act quickly, Ahmed 
lost no time in writing to all his supporters throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, stirring them up against the Govern- 
ment. But in this decision for quick action he was not alone. 
The Governor-General also resolved to act without delay, as he 


realised the seriousness of the situation. 


He despatched two companies, each under the command of 
an adjutant-major, to seize the fanatic. As an incentive he 
promised that the commander who succeeded in the task would 
receive promotion for himself. Thus opened the Mahdist war. 
In the meantime the response to the Mahdi’s call to arms was not 
great. It needed some sign for the people to realise that the 
man who called himself the Mahdi of Allah was in truth what he 
claimed to be. This sign was to be forthcoming. The military 
expedition arrived and the two companies separated, each com- 
mander bent upon securing the fanatic before the other, in order 
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to gain the promised reward of promotion, approached from 
opposite directions. Word reached the Mahdi of the threatening 
danger, and he promptly ordered all his people to evacuate the 
huts and to take to the high grass, where, armed with swords, 
lances and clubs, they awaited the coming of the military. The 
two companies arrived simultaneously, and, without being aware 
of the fact, took up positions on opposite sides of the town. 
They opened fire which had the result of doing deadly damage 
to each other. In the midst of this hopeless confusion the 
villagers leapt from their ambush and created terrible havoc 
amongst the already demoralised men, who fled in all directions, 
The stimulating effect of this success on Mohammed Ahmed can 
readily be understood ; but even so, he not unwisely decided to 
increase the distance between himself and the Khartoum autho- 
rities by retreating into southern Kordofan. 

The greatest enthusiasm now prevailed amongst the Mahdi’s 
followers, who lost no opportunity of telling the credulous and 
superstitious populations through which they passed of his 
victory, which appeared to them nothing less than a wonderful 
miracle. Had not Allah clearly shown that this was in fact his 
chosen messenger, by taking him out of the hands of his enemies 
when capture seemed certain? The following increased in num- 
bers daily. Other attempts were made by the authorities to 
capture the fanatic, and in some cases dilatoriliness or carelessness 
caused failure. News of the Mahdi’s victories which placed the 
whole of southern Kordofan in his hands spread far and wide, 
and amongst an uneducated population, accustomed to indulge 
in exaggeration, stories were circulated of quite a ridiculous 
nature. Roused by-the spirit of fanaticism, multitudes quitted 
their homes and joined the Mahdi’s throng. Meanwhile, massacres 
in the districts became of almost daily occurrence. Tax-collectors 
and other Government officials fell an easy prey to the blood- 
thirsty Arabs. 

As Governor-General of Darfur and commandant of the 
troops, Slatin waged war against the Mahdi. Battle after battle 
was fought, encounter followed encounter. Had the soldiers 
under his command been Europeans, or at any rate Christians, 
one of his greatest difficulties would not have existed. But they 
_ were Moslem troops, and as such were more than likely to become 
infected by the same germ which now inflamed their co-reli- 
gionists in the camp of the Mahdi. Sooner or later this was bound 
to tell. Each victory, or even appearance of victory, on the 
Mahdi’s side was interpreted in a light most favourable to the 
enemy. In fact, it was not long before the story began to cir- 
culate amongst Slatin’s troops that the main reason why he was 
not successful was entirely due to his being a Christian. Slatin 
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was now confronted with a new problem which was as difficult 
for him as it was distasteful. In the end he decided to adopt the 
religion of Islam as a means of stemming this current of pre- 
judice and infusing his troops with new loyalty. He says: 

My ruse succeeded to a greater extent than I had expected, but the 
proceeding had been a distasteful one to me. I had no pretentions to 
holding very strict religious views on the expediency or otherwise of the 
step I had taken ; nevertheless, at heart I was, I believe, as good a Christian 
as the majority of young men of my acquaintance, and that being so, a 
continuance of the life of religious deception I was then living was by no 
means a prospect which I appreciated. 

But even in spite of this attempt by means of his change of 
religion to facilitate matters, the time arrived when Slatin decided 
that the military situation, so far as holding out any further 
against the Mahdi, was hopeless. After anxiously weighing the 
matter in his mind he decided to surrender. His letter to the 
Mahdi ran : 

In the name of the Most Merciful God. From the slave of his God, 
Abdel Kader Salatin [Slatin] to Sayed Mohammed el Mahdi. May God 
protect him and confound his enemies! Amen! Fora long time I have 
been defending the province which the Government confided to my care, 
but God’s will cannot be fought against. I therefore hereby declare that I 
submit to it [God’s will] and to you, under the condition that you send one 
of your relatives, with the necessary authority to rule this country, and to 
whom I shall hand it over. I demand a pledge from you that all men, 


women and children within the fort shall be spared. Everything else I 
leave to your generosity. 


The surrender was effected, and Slatin, being presented to the 
Mahdi, took an oath of allegiance. Thereupon he was attached 
in the capacity of a mulazem, which was practically a sort of 
servant, to the Khalifa Abdullahi, the Mahdi’s right-hand man, 
and as such had always to stand behind him when on duty. 
So began a period of captivity which was to last for over eleven 
years. When the Mahdi arrived near Omdurman he decided to 
press the siege against General Gordon, who was in Khartoum a 
short distance away ; but finally he came to the conclusion that 
it might be well to make an effort to induce the General to yield 
without a clash of arms. He called for Slatin and made him write 
to Gordon. Slatin wrote two letters—a short one in French and 
a long one in German. In the former he said briefly that he 
desired to join Gordon and to enter his service. The second 
letter gave a full account of how he had fought against the 
Mahdi in Darfur and went on to explain how when things had 
come to a desperate plight he had, in order to gain more influence 
with his troops, become a Mohammedan. ‘ Whether by my con- 
version,’ he wrote, ‘ I committed a dishonourable step is a matter 
of opinion—it was made more easy to me because I had, perhaps 
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unhappily, not received a strict religious education at home,’ 
The effect of this news on Gordon is clearly shown by an entry 
in his journal on October 16: ‘If he [Slatin] gets away, I shall 
take him to the Congo with me; he will want some quarantine; 
one feels sorry for him.’ But on October 17 he writes : 


T shall have nothing to do with Slatin’s coming here to stay unless he 
has the Mahdi’s positive leave, which he is not likely to get ; his doing so 
would be the breaking of his parole, which would be as sacred when given 
to the Mahdi as to any other power, and it would jeopardize the safety of 
all those Europeans, prisoners with the Mahdi. 


In this attitude of Gordon towards European prisoners such 
as Slatin who had confessed Islam one gets a glimpse of the iron 
discipline with which he could curb the promptings of a naturally 
kind and generous spirit. Where religion was concerned there 
could be no compromise. He would have no dealings with anyone 
who had foresworn his allegiance to his Lord and Master Christ. 
Previously he had written letters to the Mahdi on what he termed 
the ‘apostasy of the Europeans.’ He noted in his journal 
(September 10): ‘ They may be, and are, no doubt, hard, but 
it is not a small thing for a European, for fear of death, to deny 
our faith ; it was not so in old times. . . .’ So, like an Ironsider 
of those old times, Gordon closed his heart to the call for human 
sympathy and sent back Slatin’s messenger without. a word, 
Before the messenger returned, horsemen from Berber had ridden 
into the Mahdi’s camp telling of the death of General Sir Herbert 
Stewart, who was on his way down the Nile with the first British 
detachment of troops sent to relieve the beleaguered town of 
Khartoum. They produced papers and other documents which 
had been discovered on the Abbas, including Stewart's detailed 
journal, a number of letters, copies of the cypher telegrams that 
Gordon had sent to Cairo, and Gordon’s own cypher key which 
enabled the telegrams to be deciphered. The same evening the 
Mahdi again had Slatin write to Gordon telling him of the wreck 
of the Abbas and the death of Stewart. To such a message as 
that, thought Slatin, the General must certainly reply. He wrote 
to Gordon : 


Your Excellency, I have fought twenty-seven times for the Government 
against the enemy and they have beaten me. twice, and I have done 
nothing dishonourable. If Your Excellency has perhaps understood that 
I have done anything contrary to the honour of an officer, and if that 
hinders you from writing to me, I pray you give me a chance of defending 
myself, and judge according to the truth. 


That night Slatin fell into disfavour and was by the Khalifa’s 
order put in chains and thrown into close confinement. Eight 
months were to elapse before those chains left his body. 
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Three times did the Mahdi call upon Gordon to surrender, 
but Gordon’s replies were conclusive. There would be no sur- 
render. On the morning of October 23 the Mahdi ordered a 
general advance. Tents were struck, baggage packed and loaded 
on camels, and the whole camp was in motion. Slatin, weighted 
down by the heavy chains round his feet and neck, was placed on 
a donkey and held in position by a man on either side. ‘We 
halted on some rising ground in the afternoon,’ he writes, ‘ and 
from here I could see the palm trees in Khartoum ; how I longed 
as one of the garrison to join in its defence . . . the Mahdi now 
ordered the siege to be vigorously pressed... .’ Between 
then and the following January 25 the situation grew more and 
more desperate for Gordon and the people in the unfortunate 
city. The 26th was to see the culmination of the siege. A 
traitor visited the Mahdi’s camp and conveyed information 
which indicated how entry into the city could be effected. In 
the early hours of the morning the Madhi’s wild hordes made the 
attempt, and Khartoum fell. Some of the party rushed to the 
palace, where Gordon met them on the top of the stairs. A 
Dervish plunged his spear into the General’s chest and ended the 
life of a great and noble man. A few hours later Slatin, sitting 
in chains at the door of his tent, saw some men approaching him, 
one of whom carried something wrapt in a cloth. The man 
undid the bundle and displayed before the horrified eyes of 
Slatin the head of Gordon. 

The blood rushed to my head and my heart seemed to stop beating, 
{he wrote] but with a tremendous effort of self-control I gazed silently at 
this ghastly spectacle. His blue eyes were half open, the mouth was 
perfectly natural ; the hair of his head and his short whiskers were almost 
quite white. ‘Is not this the head of your uncle the unbeliever ?’ said 
Shatta, holding the head up before me. ‘ What of it?’ I said quietly. 
‘A brave soldier who fell at his post; happy is he to have fallen ;_ his 
sufferings are over.’ 


The death of the Mahdi resulted in the succession of Slatin’s 
master, the Khalifa, whose character was as deceptive as it was ~ 
decadent, as cruel as it was falsely kind. The outwardly studious 
observance of religious duties on the part of the Khalifa were in 
reality only a means of furthering his own ends. They entirely 
lacked sincerity. His rule was so despotic that human life was a 
matter of no consequence to him. Wholesale hangings, behead- 
ings, and mutilations were the natural sequence of a nature 
prone to suspicion and entirely ruthless. The treatment he 
meted out to Slatin was varied. Alternately he received savage 
cruelty and comparative indulgence. When in favour the 
Khalifa would show his pleasure by sending him presents, but as 
Slatin remarked : 
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Instead of allocating a small sum of money from the Beit el Mal by means 
of which I could have procured for myself a few comforts he kept on 
sending me wives, who were not only a source of considerable expense to 
me, but also a cause of much anxiety and worry, inasmuch as I was 
continually struggling to free myself from their unwelcome presence. 


Slatin made many attempts to escape the accursed grasp of 
the bloodthirsty tyrant. He managed to communicate with some 
of the English and Austrian diplomatic officials in Egypt, who 
worked hard to secure his freedom, none more than Sir Reginald 
(then Major) Wingate, of the Egyptian Intelligence Department, 
who was instrumental in effecting his escape at last in March 
1895. The story of that escape under the guidance of Zeki Belal 
and Hamed Ibn Hussein forms an epic in itself. It is one of 
hair-raising adventure ; of flight across the desert, wanderings 
amid the hills, hidings, lonely vigils, narrow shaves with those on 
the look-out to secure his rearrest, until finally the Egyptian 
frontier was reached and Slatin once more breathed the air of 
real freedom and security after twelve harrowing years. He 
reached Assuan, where he was most kindly received by the 
English officers in His Highness the Khedive’s service and the 
Egyptian officers. The Khedive received him in person and con- 
ferred on him the rank of Pasha. Queen Victoria gave him 
the C.B. He was appointed a staff officer, and two years later, in 
1897, took part in the campaign which ended in the capture of 
Omdurman. The K.C.M.G. followed as a further honour, and in 
1906 he was ennobled by the Emperor of Austria. In 1907 he 
was made an honorary major-general in the British Army, and 
in 1912 was created G.C.V.O. From the year 1900 until the 
outbreak of the Great War he was Inspector-General of the 
Sudan. When the clouds gathered along the frontiers of Europe 
in that fateful August of 1914 Slatin found himself once more 
torn between conflicting emotions. He had grown to love the 
English, whom he had served so faithfully and so well, but his 
heart was yet with his fatherland. He could not bring himself 
to fight on either side. So in the end he chose a way of service 
which was honoured by both—he presided over the Austrian Red 
Cross for the Aid of Prisoners of War. 

In June this year Slatin came to London at the special 
invitation of the King and lunched with His Majesty at 
Buckingham Palace. It was a Slatin grown old, and infirm 
with illness—perhaps a little wistful, a little disappointed. The 
eyes had not lost their fire, nor the slender frame its military 
bearing. But he was tired. He returned to his beloved Austria 
to wait for his approaching end. 

RICHARD CLAVERING, 
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D. H. LAWRENCE IN HIS LETTERS! 


It is a measure of D. H. Lawrence’s originality that he is so 
difficult to write about satisfactorily. With most writers we 
derive at least a degree of what we feel to be legitimate self- 
congratulation from having set down this or that conclusion. 
Here, we say, is my finding : differ from it if you must ; anyhow, 
I think I have made myself clear. But with Lawrence, though 
clarity is most desirable, a clear statement is no sooner made 
than it begins to look doubtful, even misleading. The plainest- 
seeming and best-meaning phrase undergoes a baffling metamor- 
phosis. We become aware that Lawrence himself would have 
rejected the label with a vehement or a laughing head-shake. 
His is a ‘ bisy ghost, aye flickering to and fro,’ and making pro- 
nouncements dance a jig in which each hands over the scrap of 
truth confided in it to its antithesis. Mr. Harold Nicolson has 
very truly said that the ‘ correct approach’ to Lawrence is ‘ in 
terms of the normal, almost of the ordinary.’ With no less truth 
Mr. Huxley has said that ‘ it is impossible to write about Lawrence 
except as an artist.’ But Lawrence himself would probably 
have allowed neither way. For both are hedged about with 
current images of the sort he wished to destroy and pass beyond. 
In his view the ‘ ordinary’ had ceased to be a living approach 
and the ‘artistic’ had become rarefied from vital experience. 
Assuredly the ordinary approach has caused at least half the 
misunderstanding of this man and his work, and the artistic 
approach has been as fruitful of mischief. It was part of 
Lawrence’s difficulty that he had to create a new kind of approach 
between himself and others, and the whole of his aim was to 
indicate a fresh approach to life. Yet words, even familiar terms, 
have to be used. He used them himself—the more familiar the 
better for him. But he safeguarded his intent by maintaining 
a consciousness within himself that should be ‘ unbroken, yet 
storming with oppositions and contradictions.’ 

‘Me, I take my stand on the exception,’ he says in an early 
letter (not in Mr. Huxley’s collection), from which I quote from 

1 The Letters of D. H. Lawrence, edited and with an introduction by Aldous 


Huxley (Heinemann). Etruscan Places, by D. H. Lawrence (Secker). 
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memory. And in a letter of 1926: ‘ They did make a tightness 
—that peculiar tightness that goes with more or less ordinary 
people—as if the landscape were shut in, and the air didn’t 
move.’ At the same time he was very often a heaper of con- 
tempt upon works of art and their makers, and he looked with 
a sidelong grimace at most persons who claimed to be something 
above the common. The high solemnities of a Goethe made him 
want to spit: the ‘ boiled-down,’ esthetic quality of art master- 
pieces—‘ a quality which takes the edge off everything ’—bored 
or revolted him. This, though he had in his early life experienced 
a disciplined admiration and appreciation of both romantic and 
classical work.. But in his maturity, which came early, he wasa 
merciless picker and chooser. And it was not from the motive 
of art that he picked and chose and blasted, any more than it was 
from the motive of morals. It was from a motive of life that is as 
rare among artists and moralists as among those to whom the 
language of either is strange. ‘ If you want uplift,’ he writes in his 
posthumous book on the Etruscans—a book as gay as it is crisply 
determined—‘ go to the Greek and the Gothic. If you want mass, 
go to the Roman.’ ‘ But if you are content with just a sense of 
the quick ripple of life, then here it is.’ So saying he might as well 
have pointed at himself as at any Etruscan decoration. The 
fact that the Etruscans were ‘ lost’ was a large part of their 
attraction for him. Humanity, with its normal approaches, its 
noble monuments of art and its massed power, had in his eyes lost 
the satisfying way of life. Believing that more satisfying, though 
never perfect, ways had existed at times and in places, and might 
exist again, he searched about everywhere for ancient clues and 
for new hints. His Good and True and_ Beautiful were to be 
found here, there and everywhere in unexpected manifestations of 
which the charm was ever of one kind—fugitive. And because 
of this his own expression must also partake of fugitiveness— 
must have a sort of careless and transparent imperfection that is 
in opposition to the aims of the pure artist as we have learned to 
think of him. For our pure artist becomes enamoured of his 
special material and strives for a separate perfection in it, inducing 
us also to detach ourselves from life while we examine his perfect 
production or criticise it for failing of perfection. But we find 
Lawrence delighting more in a lizard than in a Laocoon, and he is 
moved to the quick by the special imperfections of an Etruscan 
drawing in which the artist—or more likely artisan—has made 
repeated outlines of a horse, one over the other, without troubling 
to erase his earlier attempts. Here ‘ you cannot think of art, but 
only of life itself.” Mr. Huxley has noted how Lawrence rewrote 
his books three and four times—not, as most writers do, to polish, 
correct, improve, with an abstract perfection in mind, but to let 
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through, if it might be, his demonic impulse more richly and 
clearly. 

His pleasure in the Etruscan horse throws light upon his own 
technique. He desired, not perfect creations, but subtle or 
agitated indications of what lies behind creation. Before and 
beyond being an artist he was a diviner. Into a familiar field 
where we are used to watch men sow and reap there comes a 
stranger who does neither. He proceeds to make incompre- 
hensible gestures and to move his body into queer postures— 
intent, mocking, confiding, impassioned, destructive. We find 
him inappropriate and absurd ; until we learn that beneath the 
field’s exhausted surface he has detected a much-wished-for water 
spring. ‘ Every real discovery made, every serious and significant 
decision ever reached, was reached and made by a sort of 
divination,’ says Lawrence. ‘Columbus discovered America by 
a sort of divination. The soul stirs, and makes an act of pure 
attention, and that is a discovery.’ For him, ‘ there is no other 
way when you are dealing with life.’ 

This, of course, does not negative Lawrence as an artist. 
Rather it should emphasise his achievement in having invented a 
vehicle suitable for his unique necessity. Though the necessity 
was not artistic, the vehicle had to be and is. Those who believe 
they have said something when they say that ‘ Lawrence was no 
thinker’ have reckoned without the rare order of thought by 
which a man provides his own medium for the communication 
to his fellows of something unexpected. In indicating a life that 
should satisfy Lawrence put desire, in its widest sense, before 
intellect in the sense of knowledge. But he decried the intellect 
only in. so far as he found the intellectual ideal to be a usurper of 
spontaneous life. ‘When it came to a demonstration of his 
findings he knew quite well what he was doing, and his language 
is the result of much hard, cool, honest thinking. His rejection 
of the term ‘ artist ’ in his work, ‘ love ’ in his marriage, ‘ devotion ’ 
in his friendships, ‘ Christian ’ in his actions, and ‘ perfection ’ in 
his aims was deliberate and intellectual. How much so will be 
found by comparing his early letters with those of his prime. In 
youth he had tested the meaning and accepted the discipline of 
these things more sensitively than most men. But advancing 
into life he found that they were devitalised. A.‘ new-starting 
reality’ was due. For its coming a ‘ fresh consciousness’ was 
needed. Before this could make itself felt a whole world of 
“social images ’ had to be smashed. Art, love, devotion, perfec- 
tion, Christianity, were high among the images. Here we have 
what irritates and antagonises so many people in Lawrence. He 
was an industrious and incorruptible artist, a faithful husband, a 
dutiful son and brother, an honest citizen, a scrupulous friend, 
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and a virtuous man. And for those who flouted the common 
decencies he had a strong distaste. Yet he did his utmost to 
break down the ideal of a life that is added up in such a description, 
Is there not something here that is absurd, divided, impossible ? 
Lawrence gives the simple reply in one of these letters : ‘ Primarily 
I am a passionately religious man.’ Who else in our time could 
have made so simply this confident remark? Certainly not the 
Pope of Rome or the Archbishop of Canterbury, nor even 
General Booth or Mr. Gandhi. Thus to expose oneself one must 
be very sure and very pure. 

I began by saying how difficult it is to write satisfactorily 
about Lawrence. Even more evidently it is impossible to refrain 
from making theattempt. Ifthe one is a measure of his originality, 
the other is a measure of his fascination. Those—and they are 
many—who resent his troublous presence in the literary landscape 
would gladly see him interred with a few well-chosen words. I 
imagine Mr. Huxley smiling gently to himself, and to the shade 
of Lawrence, when he reads this and that reviewer’s gracious 
acceptance of his introduction as a tasteful funeral oration after 
which anything more said must be regarded as an intrusion on 
good manners. Tasteful—in the happiest sense of the word—Mr. 
Huxley has been. His words are chosen wisely, wittily and well, 
and what he says is the more valuable because it is admittedly a 
tribute in a language Lawrence did not use. Of Lawrence he 
notes as early as 1927: ‘ He is one of the few people I feel real 
respect and admiration for. Of most other eminent people I have 
met I feel that at any rate I belong to the same species as they 
do. But this man has something different and superior in kind, 
not degree.’ Coming from Mr. Huxley, this observation, which 
experience has not caused him to revise, is received with a fitting 
respect. Recorded by another it might not be so kindly treated. 
It might even be designated as hysteria. We say all the better 
that it comes from him. But Mr. Huxley is the last person to 
regard a potential originator of species as so easily disposed of, 
and he knows that Lawrence cannot be susceptible to funeral 
orations, however moving, just or enlightened. In spite of 
difficulties from within and discouragements from without, 
Lawrence will still be written and spoken of and wondered over, 
often foolishly. Exasperating it may be. The resurgence of a 
phoenix causes an uncomfortable, sometimes a vulgar, crackle of 
smoke and flame. But it cannot be helped. It is the way of a 
phoenix. Throughout much that misses any other point it will 
become increasingly plain that Lawrence’s life and work combine 
in such a way as to seize upon the common imagination. 

In these letters we find the man and may learn the best 
approach to his work. ‘Few men,’ as Mr. Huxley says, ‘ have 
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given more of themselves in their letters,’ and ‘ In them Lawrence 
has written his own life and painted his own portrait.’ It may be 
added that in doing so Lawrence well knew what he was about. 
He knew that explanation of this sort was needful in his case, so 
that letter-writing was as vital a means of expression to him as 
poetry, fiction, painting, or the essay. In this abridged selection 
we have some 850 pages from his huge correspondence. Other 
letters already in print are those to his family and friends of his 
youth, to be found in his sister’s book, The Young Lorenzo, and 
those to Mrs. Luhan, his American hostess, in her book, Lorenzo 
in Taos. Many more exist, and from their intrinsic interest are 
bound to be published in due time. 

To read the letters is—as Mr. Huxley says of being with their 
author—‘ a kind of adventure.’ And this, even more than their 
beauty and absorbing interest, gives them their especial quality. 
But ‘ beautiful and absorbingly interesting ’ they are. And they 
are also exceedingly amusing. For Lawrence had a tongue. The 
way he used it was his one vice. Gossip he did, and with what 
fury! To the deadly venom of a wit that might be termed 
classical was added a vigour of language acquired from labouring 
men, and directing these was a ferocity of perception that was all 
hisown. He spoke of people behind their backs as Voltaire must 
have spoken, or Alexander Pope. But there was this difference, 
that he had no jealousy in his composition and was as incapable 
of unkindness as of guile. No man ever desired more truly to see 
everybody happy and vital up to the measure of their beings. 
‘I hate my enemies,’ he writes in one letter, ‘ but I mostly forget 
them.’ It was true. And he would never grudge any good that 
might come to an enemy, though this was not in the sense we 
understand as Christian, but from an overflowing, impatient life. 
He was never tolerant, but always sensitive, where others were 
concerned. Frequently his friends of one day were his enemies 
of the next, and vice versd. It was less at the individual than at 
some lack of spontaneous life he found there—some gloomy or 
glassy unawareness, or some twist excluding life—that he directed 
his strokes. But the strokes were many and reckless. Those who 
heard in talk his wild and wicked sketches of the absent were 
transported with amazement or with laughter or both. You 
might be incredulous about the portrait-chart—invariably as well 
as a portrait he gave a chart claiming to reveal the individual’s 
way of life—or shocked or hilarious. But you had to admit its 
vigour and its originality. Neither could you afterwards survey 
the subject of it without reference to the incisive outline which, 
at the time, had appeared to you as exaggerated or merely 
fantastic. You might still refuse to believe that what Lawrence 
had said really told you the essential truth about the individual 
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in question. But remembering what he had said, and looking 
at the individual, you felt that life, including your own, was 
elucidated and enriched. 

It caused, and will continue to cause, trouble. Remarks came, 
in a version less innocent of spite, to the ears of the person con- 
cerned, who became a resentful victim, Lawrence was often 
called to account. And if he could sometimes confess that he 
‘rather liked getting into a bit of a mess with people,’ at other 


times he swerved violently away from the petty or painful 


revelations he brought about. Then he cursed himself and others, 
Yet he would maintain that what he had said was both true in its 
essence and without malevolence in its intent, and that therefore 
it could not do anything but good in the end. 

Opinion here may differ. What is certain is that Lawrence 
had an unbridled tongue of the kind we more readily associate 
with a woman than with a man, and that his tongue extended into 
his letter-writing pen—with one striking difference. He wrote 
letters as he spoke, so that to those who knew him his voice 
echoes through these pages. They fairly flash with quick life, 
presenting us in turn with the writer’s malice, insight, plain 
speaking, shrewdness, loveliness, rage and devastating mockery. 
And all these come as if without forethought or afterthought, with 
no other consideration than of the mood and the correspondent of 
the moment. About the most serious or the most violent passages 
there is an inherent lightness which argues as superficial the con- 
tention that here are the letters of an egoist. Beneath the gayest 


stretches there is the. seriousness of one who detests ‘ having a’ 


good time ’ as heartily as he thinks the world well lost for happi- 
ness. But in direct address the written word forced him to a 
candour that he did not feel able to observe when face to face 
with people. In the common exchanges of life he was the reverse 


of a Carlyle. He liked to please and to be pleased. ‘ I’m really: 


more good-natured than most people,’ he lamented. Socially he 
was timid, though not nervous. When he first grew his beard he 
wrote to me beforehand begging me not to smile when I should 
see him, and before you could get him to tell you in speech any- 
thing unwelcome about yourself you had to ask for it. In spoken 
candour there is an indecency as of physical assault. Besides, it 
is unfair. The face is too exposed, If it came, as it so often does, 
to a choice between truth-telling and delicacy, Lawrence was 
delicate. In company he bore his share of ‘ pretending.’ ‘ My 
kindliness makes me sometimes a bit false.’ 

But when Mr. Huxley, after quoting this admission (which, if 
I remember aright, occurs, not in a letter, but in one of the 
Assorted Articles), identifies it with Lawrence’s ability to adapt 
himself to each different correspondent, he goes a little beyond 
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its meaning. Lawrence was considerate of his correspondents’ 
interests and moods. But with a pen in his hand he did not evade 
any truth that seemed relevant to their needs. ‘. . . let’s not 
pretend,’ he writes to one. ‘ By pretending a bit, we had some 
jolly times, in the past. But we all had to pretend a bit—and we 
could none of us keep it up. . . . We are a dissonance.’ If there 
be one thing more striking than another in his letters it is this, 
Where frankness matters they are shatteringly frank. Many 
letters too frank for present. publication must still exist in manu- 
script. It is stated that passages as well as names have been 
excised from those here in print. (Here let me express the only 
fault I have to find with Mr. Huxley’s editing. Excised names 
have necessarily to be represented by a dash ; but apart from that 
there is no typographical indication of the excision of phrases and 
sentences ; and such excisions are considerable. This is apt to be 
misleading, and a general warning that excisions have been made 
is insufficient.) But there is enough Lawrentian candour to be 
going on with, and we are indebted to the appreciative courage 
of some of the correspondents in submitting their letters to so 
valiant an editor. 


The halfness of your friendship I also hate and between you and me 
there is no sensual correspondence. . . . You’re not superior to sex and 
you never will be. Only too often you are inferior to it. . . . I do not 
want your friendship, till you have a full relation somewhere, a kindly 
relation of both halves, not im part, as all your friendships have been. 
That which is in part is in itself a betrayal. Your ‘ friendship’ for me 
betrays the essential man and male that Iam, and makes meill. Yes, you 
make me ill, by dragging at one half at the expense of the other half. And 
Iam so much better now you have gone. I refuse any more of this 
‘ delicate friendship ’ business, because it damages one’s wholeness. 


So Lawrence, in a characteristic letter to a woman, with a 
like truth-telling of his special kind in the case of some of his men 
friends. In talk he had not the sort of courage that says such 
things. How many have the courage or the capacity to write 
them ? He must have been aware that he could write where he 
could not speak without wounding, and to wound was never his 
intent. Because of the subtle purity of his truth-telling, these 
letters do not seem to have wounded their recipients, but rather 
to have assured them of profound good-will. By any other 
reckoning it would seem unthinkable that we should find them 
here for all the world to read. That Lawrence braced himself to 
write them was an honour rendered by him not to truth alone. 

It must be added that this extraordinary directness in some 
letters does not prevent in others a subtler intimation of Law- 
rence’s opinions any more than it does away with his ruthless 
remarks to one person about another. Taken in conjunction, the 
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two are highly diverting and deeply informing. Lawrence's 
manner was governed by the occasion ; his matter was inveterate, 
He was an incorrigible gossip. I repeat that this was the one vires 
of a man to whom many have been attributed. And it was no 
excrescence, but a part of the man, of his material and his genius, 
Without it his letters would not be what they are, either by way 
of entertainment or enlightenment. Also he was not more ruth- 
less with others than with himself. ‘ Born’ by his own acknow- 
ledgment ‘in chagrin,’ he practised the richest, most casual 
admissions of his own faults. 

And of course the personal is but one, and not the most 
important, aspect of his letters. For we find in them that highly 
original being, a gossip who took small interest in ‘ character ’ and 
was bored with ‘ personality.’ The rigidity of the first—in which 
for a long time he could not bring himself to believe—was a 
stumbling-block to him, the pretentions of the second an offence. 
Both interfered with the fluidity of life and brought home the 
knowledge of ‘ societal frustration,’ a frustration, as Lawrence 
saw it, ‘much deeper and much more devastating ’ than that of 
the sex instinct. ‘ People don’t mean much to me.’ It goes up 
like a sigh again and again or is rapped out like a curse. So we 
turn, sharing the writer’s own relief, to his descriptions of what 
are usually regarded as inanimate objects, to indications of his 
aims and problems, to sharp pronouncements of his findings, to 
the tackling of material difficulties, and to the felicitous phrases 
that seem to fall by accident upon the page at the sight of moun- 
tain or of mouse. We see ‘ Liberty clenching her fist’ in New 
York Harbour, follow with a leap of the heart the tracks of birds 
and beasts in the snow of Derbyshire, learn to respect the prac- 
tical plans of this hard-pressed, unaccommodating writer, agree 
that ‘ You can convince a man that he lusts after his grand- 
mother—he doesn’t mind !—but how are you going to bring him 
to see that as an individual he’s a blown egg!’, discover that 
‘happiness is a subtle and aristocratic thing,’ and at the same 
time assent to the belief that ‘ the essential self is so simple and 
nobody lets it be.’ 

‘ The greatest virtue in life is real courage, that knows how 
to face facts and live beyond them.’ ‘ And the hero is he who 
touches and transmits the life of the universe.’ These are Law- 
rence’s deeply considered definitions of heroism. It is difficult to 
read his letters without feeling the impulse to hand the palm to 
him as the hero of modern life—this whether we see him as right 
or wrong, victorious or a tragic failure, fulfilled or foiled within 
himself. 

Mr. Huxley sees in these letters a curve that is ‘ splendid ’ but 
drooping ‘ tragically ’ ‘ at the end toward the darkness.’ This is 
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doquent, and it is truly felt. But it is not necessarily true. Even 
ifnot haunted by a mortal illness which carries him away in pain 
after darkening years that should have marked his middle age, 
the letters of a man like Lawrence, extending over a period of 
twenty years, are not likely to describe either a straight line or an 
ascending curve. To reinforce his image Mr. Huxley has had to 
draw attention to the savage mood of Nettles and the ‘ lovely and 
profoundly moving story’ of The Man Who Died. It may with 
equal plausibility be argued that a healthy Lawrence could, 
indeed must, have written Nettles after an incident like the con- 
demnation of his pictures, And for The Man Who Died, the first, 
most moving, part was written early in 1921. Why omit from 
the reckoning the gaily slashing Apocalypse and the carefree 
Etruscan Places, which were written so much later and were both 
associated with serious attacks of illness ? 

Lawrence’s illness is important, but its importance may be, 
and too often is, wrongly stressed. Mr. Huxley was at Vence. It 
iseasy, therefore, to forgive him. He gives expression to his own 
pain. But Lawrence’s response to the defeat that is in mortal 
illness will probably be found in the forthcoming poems written 
by him during his last winter at Bandol. Mr. Huxley himself 
candidly points out that during a middle period—when Lawrence 
was travelling round the world—the letters notably declined in 
number and in richness of self-committal. And he offers the 
explanation that ‘ for one reason or another Lawrence did not 
want to feel himself in relationship with anyone.’ Further, 
although ‘ the stream began again,’ it is felt ‘ that Lawrence no 
longer wanted to give of himself so fully to his correspondents 
as in the past.’ Well, naturally not. There are, that is to say, 
More curves than one in the course of a correspondence that 
covers youth and middle age, and these may be explained as well 
by the passage of time and the variety of experience as by the 
darkening of disease. It is not the fulfilled who show a rising 
curve with middle life in their letter-writing and their ‘ ability 
to give themselves,’ but the fearful, like Cowper, or the futile, 
like Fitzgerald. That Lawrence’s letters should tail off should be 
amatter for cheerful rather than tragic musings. 

In this connexion, if in contradistinction, when Mr. Huxley 
hazards the opinion that ‘ Lawrence’s . . . was not a very good 
philosophy for old age or failing persons,’ one might submit that 
Lawrence’s accommodation to these things was inherent and well 
provided, and that disease alone was the confounder. ‘I like 
being older.’ He could say this in all simplicity. And if he might 
have attained his three-score and ten, no man would more 
imaginably have been able to say ‘I like being old.’ Like his 
Etruscans, his ‘ philosophy ’ was ‘ not a theory or a thesis but if 
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anything an experience.’ In the trap of illness his courage stay 
firm. May he not have been even more nicely adapted to 
the commoner lot of growth and decay?’ For his findings 
directly prompted by life, and he was the enemy of nothing bi 
death in life. Against that, and that only, when he saw it 

he saw it remarkably often—he waged ‘the subtlest, 
intimate warfare.’ ‘ People are too dead,’ he writes, ‘ and 
conceited.’ ‘ One fights and fights for that living someting 
stirs way down in the blood, and creates ‘consciousness’ ; ‘anit 
between whiles, when the fight looked like deadening something i 
himself—‘ one can but swim, like a trout in a quick stream 
Thus refreshed, he was always claimed once more by the’ fight 
‘I must get in another blow at the lily-livered host,’ he wrote mi 
not very long before the end. Had he lived to be a hale hundret 
Lawrence would still have had to say ‘ I am essentially a fightél 
—to wish me peace is bad luck—except the fighter’s peace.’ 
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